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0. Scope 

1. Tiibatulabal first statement derived from 
1.1. Text eliciting 
1.2. Shared morpheme eliciting 
1.3. Ancillary eliciting 


0. If the demonstration of non-unique 
solutions for any problem in structure makes 
arbitrariness possible, then instances of re- 
’ statements in linguistics are, in fact, more 
concerned with arbitrariness than are first 
statements which structuralize previously 
unknown linguistic materials. The latter are 
concerned with arbitrariness too, insofar as 
different first statements about a given 
linguistic structure can be obtained by dif- 
ferent methods of field work. 

Attempts are now being made to resolve 
or comprehend what is arbitrary, in either 
case; but in two different ways. For the 
resolution of arbitrariness in two or more 
non-unique solutions, evaluation criteria are 
beginning to be offered, largely under the 
influence of Noam Chomsky. And similarly, 
then, for first statements in linguistics, ex- 
plicit decision among methods of field work 


is analogous to an evaluation criterion for ‘ 


a given solution in restatement linguistics. 

In both cases, the resolution provides a 
rather dusty answer since (1) the non- 
unique solutions or alternate methods be- 
come unique only according to one criterion 
or one decision (but among multiple criteria, 
the problem is simply shifted from non- 
unique solutions to non-unique criteria of 
evaluation—and so analogously for methods 
and decisions in field work); and since (2) 
one explicit decision in field work methods 
might not necessarily lead to just one struc- 
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turalization in the hands of equally com- 
petent analysts (if one assumes that some 
variables in analysis are derived by unwit- 
ting individual differences among analysts) ; 
and since (3) different methods in field work 
might lead to the same structuralization 
(though one could not be sure of this ahead 
of time; still it would be possible in favorable 
cases to experiment with more than one 
method in the hands of more than one 
analyst). In the continuous history of the 
analysis of a given language, beginning at 
the time when it is wholly unknown, mul- 
tiple methods in original analyses might 
lead to unique or non-unique solutions; the 
latter would provide materials for the ap- 
plication of evaluation criteria with results 
which would either lead to unique solutions, 
or else complete the circle—lead back again 
to non-unique solutions. 

Some aspects of this problem are common 
to science and social science, and not peculiar 
to linguistics which I take to be a more or 
less mathematicized branch of the hu- 
manities. 

In chemistry, Lavoisier and Scheele once 
solved the same problem by two different 
discovery procedures. Those of Lavoisier 
were those initiated by physicists—weighing 
and measuring; those of Scheele were on the 
qualitative side, preparing new compounds 
and thereby discovering new reactions. Two 
hundred years ago, Lavoisier “boiled a 
weighed quantity of water in a weighed 
‘plican’ ... The weight of the flask ... di- 
minished, while the sum of the weights of 
water and sediment was greater than that 
of the original water by a practically equiv- 
alent amount, showing that the solid ma- 
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terial had come from the glass and not from 
the water. Scheele proceeded differently ... 
he tested the sediment qualitatively, and 
finding that it contained potash, silica and 
lime, which he knew to be constituents of 
glass, he came to the same conclusion as 
Lavoisier.’ 

In cultural anthropology, and perhaps in 
social science generally, the characteristic 
notion of arbitrariness is that familiar to 
linguists who work in typology which differs 
from the arbitrariness problem involved 
in structural statement and restatement. 
Evaluation criteria seem to offer some hope 
for resolving non-unique formulations in 
structural linguistics, but gives very little 
more than clarification of statement in 
linguistic typology and in culturology. That 
the clarification consists chiefly in unmask- 
ing (converting the masked arbitrariness in 
a problem to an explicit statement of what 
is arbitrary in it) is apparent in White’s dis- 
cussion of the definition of culture, in which 
he cites Sapir’s distinction between one type 
of behavior which is grist for ‘culture’ (be- 
havior shared by or having impact on 
others), and another type which is not (non- 
shared and non-influencing individual be- 
havior). Both Sapir and White say this dis- 
tinction is arbitrary. Just as one selects some 
criterion for inclusion in a linguistic typology 
(e.g., the inventory of unit phonemes, or 
Distinctive Features, out of the totality of 
phonologies without reference to their inter- 
phonemic specifications), so also a criterion 
is set up for distinguishing one kind of be- 
havior out of the totality of all behavior: 
“the differentiation of these two types is 
essentially arbitrary, resting as it does, en- 
tirely on a principle of selection” [Sapir]; 
the distinction “between ‘culture’ and ‘not- 
culture’ is purely arbitrary” [White]. But 
White goes further than Sapir—or anyone 
else who appreciates the uses of typology; 
White says that the selector of the criterion 
for inclusion and exclusion makes a ‘sub- 


1F,. H. Moore, A History of Chemistry (New 
York, 1918; pp. 48-49). 
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jective evaluation’ (hence, in our terms, the 
lines of the distinction drawn by two or more. 
selectors would be non-identical); and that 
this will be so as long as there is selection or, 
in effect, until typology is replaced by 
structuralization.? 

The kind of arbitrariness associated with 
typology may well be avoided when the 
problem shifts to total accountability in 
structuralization. Sapir’s position was of 
course not that of avoiding it; his sensitive- 
ness to typology or, more generally, to 
genuine contrast (and even conflict) per- 
mitted his formulation of the impact of 
culture and personality. So also, in the 
linguistic exemplification which follows, 
typology permits some formulations which 
would be impossible if the scope of this 
paper did not extend a little beyond struc- 
turalization. 

The notion of arbitrariness has been as- 
sociated with structural restatements since 
1934 when Y. R. Chao raised the question 
of non-unique solutions. It may be usefully 
extended to alternate methods for obtaining 
structural first statements, since it simulates 
explicitness. And two consequences of ap- 
plying criteria of evaluation to non-unique 
solutions in structural restatements (and, 
analogously, explicit decisions to alternate 
methods in field work) are, first, that the 
problems of each are somewhat generalized 
and, secondly, that whatever interdepend- 
ence exists between the two—between con- 


?The minimum terms for covering all culture 
are (1) ‘symboling’—‘man’s unique ability to 
symbol’; and (2) ‘symbolate’ (on the analogy of 
‘isolate’ resulting from the process or action of iso- 
lating) ; and (3) ‘extrasomatic context’ which seems 
to me merely another label for Kroeber’s ‘superor- 
ganic’ whose validity Sapir was questioning in 
the passage cited by Leslie A. White, The Con- 
cept of Culture, AA 61.245 (1959). White does not 
explicitly speak of typology but the objection 
which he makes is an objection which is often 
made against typology; to avoid this kind of se- 
lection inherent in typology, White strives for 
comprehensiveness, and does in fact approximate 
a non-arbitrary comprehensiveness, but in terms 
which are difficult to define. 
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structing grammatical theory (for all lan- 
guages) and discovering particular structures 
(for the genius of just one language, or for 
sets of languages classed together on the 
basis of genetic or typological similarities) — 
may be pin-pointed instead of being ex- 
pressed in such sweeping terms as to be 
almost universal (‘model-directed struc- 
turalization’), or wholly universal (that the 
demonstraction of the validity of a par- 
ticular structure amounts to a demonstra- 
tion that its structuralization follows from 
universally applicable theory). 

Anthropological linguistics is character- 
ized by structural first statements rather 
than by structural restatements. Since the 
latter are here restricted to restatements 
made without further field work (as in the 
example of Tiibatulabal), it is possible to 
speak of more than one first statement—i.e., 
when the repetition of analysis of a given lan- 
guage is based on fresh field work (as in the 
examples following of Kutenai and Yokuts). 
The Crow example provides an instance of 
first statement by Lowie, and another first 
statement by Kaschube; and then of two 
structural restatements by Hamp and by 
Matthews, respectively. 

Tiibatulabal is taken as the main exhibit 
for this paper because a single author made 
a first statement of the structure of this 
language and then (without further field 
work but with collaborators) two structural 
restatements. One restatement integrates 
the morphophonemics of Tiibatulabal in 
terms of rules and innovated morpho- 
phonemes beside the additional use of 
phonemic orthography for morphophonemic 
values. The other restatement of Tiibatula- 
bal is influenced by the parallel structures of 
sister languages in the same language family. 

The phonemes of a given language are 
discussed only when, as for Crow, phonemic 
solution is affected by restatement; but not 
when the change is from pre-phonemic or 
phonetic to phonemic orthography, as for 
Kutenai and Yokuts; and not when, as for 
Tiibatulabal, the phonemic solution in the 
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first statement remains in the subsequent 
restatements. 

The relevancy of meaning is asserted in 
one grammatical theory, and denied in 
another. In structural restatement _lin- 
guistics, the strongest stimulus for making 
a fresh analysis of a known language seems 
to be new formulations in grammatical 
theory, irrespective of whether the formula- 
tions include or exclude consideration of 
meaning. Thus, John Lotz points out that 
Diderichsen writes one description of Danish 
(1946), and three years later a restatement 
(‘a completely deviating description of the 
structure of Danish in the Hjelmslevian 
glossomatic spirit’, Word 7.87). As soon as 
two or more deviating descriptions are made 
of a given language, considerations or, 
rather, further tonsiderations of meaning 
are irrelevant to reducing the deviating 
descriptions, by evaluation techniques, to 
one validated description. 

If description can ever be validated as 
unique in linguistics, it would be efficient to 
reach this objective in a first statement in 
field work. Such efficiency would, in one 
sense, make structural restatement lin- 
guistics supererogatory (but see 2, in part II 
of this paper). As matters stand, what pre- 
cedes in field work appears to many linguists 
to be an historical prior activity for ac- 
cumulating archival-like corpora of com- 
binable materials—on the dubious principle 
that discovery precedes formulation. Tf the 
two (discovery and formulation) are inter- 
locking, as is reported by everyone who has 
worked in anthropological linguistics, then 
the kind of questions which are asked in 
making structural restatements have to be 
asked in constructing the first structural 
statement—including the relevancy of mean- 
ing, and the basis of decision when facing 
alternative analysis. 

If considerations of meaning are irrelevant 
to finding structural elements and their 
combinatorial classes in a previously un- 
known language, these considerations are 
irrelevant in a different sense than they are 
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to evaluation criteria. It may be shown that 
though informant responses to referents are 
relevant in eliciting (see 1.2 especially), it 
is still the variety of decisions possible in 
analysis—rather than the variety in in- 
formant response—that makes non-unique 
solutions possible. 

Of the three main ways of obtaining in- 
formation for structural analysis, text elicit- 
ing is relatively free from arbitrariness (1.1, 
method 2). One undesirable consequence is 
a closed corpus grammar: the grammatical 
rules obtainable from the exclusive use of 
text eliciting are de facto rather than pre- 
dictive rules. 

By combining or following text eliciting 
with shared morpheme eliciting (1.2), a 
half open corpus is obtained and grammati- 
cal rules become predictive for some ut- 
terances not yet made. There remains this 
restriction—that the to-be-ma-le-in-future 
utterances are valid only when they are no 
longer than citation forms of words or short 
phrases. 

By combining text eliciting (1.1) and 
shared morpheme eliciting (1.2) with ancil- 
lary eliciting (1.3, below), the corpus is open; 
but still not fully so. Structural rules are 
predictive for utterances of phrase, sentence, 
and paragraph length. But there still re- 
mains, after ancillary eliciting, a restriction 
on what is appropriate or inappropriate by 
selection; for example, beside many impera- 
tive sentences on the model of English wink 
at me! (at us! at him! at them!)—whcere *wink 
al you! is never selected—there appears by 
selection (a de jacto or closed corpus list, 
instead of a fully open corpus or generating- 
all-utterances rule) look at you! 


1. For the first presentation of Tiibatula- 
bal morphology-syntax, the published cor- 
pora include (1) texts,* (2) a working dic- 
tionary,* and (3) a grammar.’ These three 

3C. F. Voegelin, Tibatulabal Texts, UCPAAE 
34.191-246 (1935). j 

*C. F. Voegelin, Working Dictionary of Ti- 
batulabal, IJAL 24.221-28 (1959). 

5C. F. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Grammar, 
UCPAAE 34.55-190 (1935). 
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corpora reflect respectively three kinds of 
eliciting, as given below, 1.1-1.3. Some 
workers, as Bloomfield, favor the first and 
last, almost to the exclusion of the second 
(Lg. 35.109-25). The second kind of eliciting 
is favored when an informant is imported 
for purposes of classroom demonstration of 
methods of field work—from the example of 
Franz Boas, in the first decades of this 
century, to today’s characteristic demon- 
stration in Linguistic Institutes and uni- 
versity seminars which employ an informant 
for exhibiting field’ work methods (AL v.1, 
No. 1. 9-25); these demonstrations have at 
least succeeded in exhibiting one out of three 
main methods or kinds of eliciting. The third 
kind of eliciting discussed below is that gen- 
erally followed, with some differences of 
emphases, in the actual field work phase of 
anthropological linguistics—as opposed to 
seminar demonstration; multiple informants 
are more apt to be available in the field than 
in the seminar room (SJA 9.59-75). 

Some Tiibatulabal informants responded 
more cooperatively to one or another of these 
three kinds of eliciting. It soon became ap- 
parent that eliciting, out of practical neces- 
sity, varied with informant’s preference. 
More importantly, it varied also according to 
the elementary or advanced stages of field 
work, and according to the corpus to which 
the eliciting was most relevant. Since the 
central goal of field work was to construct 
a grammar, those informants who responded 
well to the kind of eliciting given under 1.3 
were employed more than other informants 
who exhibited other preferences and predi- 
lections in informant sessions. 

1.1. The first kind is concerned with what 
is sometimes called ‘text eliciting’ which 
includes some stages of translation. How- 
ever, for purposes of discussion in this 
section, it excludes the eliciting of Tiiba- 
tulabal words from the informant in response 
to ‘how do you say ...?’ questions. When 
such responses are obtained (1.2, below), 
they are distinguished by the label crrarion 
FORMS from the responses discussed here. 
Accordingly, the label TEXT ELICITING is 
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used here in a sense which is both extensive— 
including at least some approximation to 
translation from the source language (Tiiba- 
tulabal) to the target language (English)— 
and at the same time restrictive, since cITa- 
TION FORMS are not now included under the 
cover term TEXT. (The latter still permits 
the expression ‘a one word text’ so long as 
it is understood that the ‘one word’ was not 
obtained in response to a ‘how do you say 
.. .?’ question.) 

The whole point of this careful delimita- 
tion of text eliciting is to find some variables 
in methods (among the many which are 
possible in operations having to do with 
transcribing and understanding what an 
informant says) such that a difference in 
decision to follow method z rather than 
method y might yield a difference in result- 
ing statement. Method z is taken to be the 
so-called monolingual approach; method y 
the bilingual approach actually followed in 
work with Tiibatulabal. 

To follow method z one has to learn the 
informant’s language before being able to 
understand what the informant says in a 
text; hence the so-called monolingual ap- 
proach is not, in fact, monolingual. It is 
merely the linguist instead of the informant 
who is bilingual in following method z. 
Having learned the source language, the 
linguist converts his understanding of the 
transcription—utterances in the source lan- 
guage—given by a monolingual informant, 
or by any informant treated as though mono- 
lingual—into the target language. 

(This method zx conversion by a bilingual 
linguist is often asserted to be the only valid 
method; it resembles but is not really the 
same as method z’—being one’s own in- 
formant in one’s mother tongue. The English 
speaking linguist analyzing his own English 
does so in a way which, by definition of 2’, 
cannot be invalidated by the introduction 
of non-native expressions. But x’ can be in- 
validated by the fact that the English speak- 
ing linguist appreciates the linguistic objec- 
tive of his analysis. He may therefore be in- 
fluenced in his selection and avoidance of 


utterances for analysis—precisely by his 
knowledge of the goal of the linguistic analy- 
sis. This seems to me to be the one non-vague 
feature in what is sometimes referred to as 
‘intuition’. Such intuition is advantageously 
lacking in informant selection, however 
natively intelligent the informant may be. 
To know the goal of linguistic analysis, the 
informant would have to be trained in 
linguistics.) 

To follow method y, one has to work with 
a bilingual informant whose selection of 
utterances, in non-directive interviewing, is 
quite as free from invalidation as when the 
same informant is involved in the first 
method; this, then, does not distinguish 
method y from x. The difference lies not in 
the selection or,transcription of the text, but 
in the understanding of the text. Following 
method z, the linguist may write a gloss un- 
der each word-like stretch in the text of the 
source language, from knowledge gained in 
whatever context he learned the source 
language. Following method y, the linguist 
may play back a contour span of speech 
from a tape recorder, and ask the bilingual 
informant to supply the appropriate glosses 
for the stretch of speech in one contour 
span (between pause junctures). It is now 
expectable that multiple glosses for different 
occurrences of a given word in the source 
language will show a wider referent range in 
method y than in method z, since the in- 
formant is more responsive to extension of 
referent range in different contexts in the 


. source language, in which he has grown up, 


than is the linguist for whom the source 
language is a second language.® 

In Tiibatulabal text eliciting, informants 
dictated texts—word by word or phrase by 
phrase—since tape recorders were lacking. 


6 Decision to follow method z, nevertheless, is 
of course made for other purposes, as to obtain 
communication with many persons in cultures 
which are mostly monolingual—for administra- 
tive or anthropological or missionary interests. 
Method z was used for linguistic purposes alone 
by Leonard Bloomfield who appreciated that 
method y implied subsequent shared morpheme 
eliciting (1.2, below), which he wished to avoid. 
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In the first stage of translation, the same 
stretches that were dictated were read back 
by the analyst (‘imitating’ or ‘repeating’), 
and glosses were supplied by the informant. 
Though the informants would talk as they 
pleased in dictation (with somewhat more 
restriction on speed than dictating to a 
shorthand stenographer), this wholly non- 
directive eliciting’? did not extend to the 
part of the text eliciting having to do with 
understanding the text. 

Each dictation session was followed by an 
interpreter session (the interpreter might 
give more in the target language than was 
dictated in the source language; or he might 
give much less). Interpreting the text as a 
whole or in larger parts provided satisfaction 
to the informant, but some insurmountable 
difficulties to the analyst—difficulties in 
matching between Tiibatulabal and English. 

Gloss or interlinear translation required 
expanding directions for going from the 
source to the target language. If the in- 
formant was unable to give a gloss to the 
first word or two from a Tiibatulabal sen- 
tence (direction: “what does ‘p{fSnin’ 
mean?’’), a longer stretch of utterance from 
the same sentence, including the first word, 
was read back (direction: “what does 
‘pisnin ?ala-windt’ mean?”’), and so on, until 
the informant would translate. And some 
sections of a text were left blank—not sup- 
plied with interlinear gloss in this stage of 
translation. 

7 All texts obtained in Tiibatulabal are cate- 
gorized as non-directive, whether the informant 
dictated an anecdote, a dream, a folktale, or a 
whole autobiography. One might stimulate one 
kind of text rather than another—e.g., by asking 
‘Do you know any more coyote stories?’ or by 
guiding general conversation to the subject of the 
informant’s dreams or other memories and then 
taking the occasion to ask for the dream or auto- 
biographic episode to be recounted in Tiibatula- 
bal. The informant was thus guided up to the 
point of giving a text; but once launched on a 
text, he spoke as he pleased, just as our Hopi 
informants today are free to say what they please 
in response to projective association made when 
viewing pictures, or in joining friends before a 
microphone for tape recorded conversation. 
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In the non-directive phase of text elicit- 
ing, the bilingual informant speaks exclu- 
sively in his mother tongue (the source 
language), and thereby gives a text. In the 
quasi-directive phase of text eliciting, the 
same informant responds to successive 
stretches in his mother tongue (imitated or 
repeated by the linguist with inescapable 
variation; or replicated without variation 
in playback from the tape recorder); but he 
responds entirely in his second language 
(the target language). Such informant re- 
sponse is certainly not to be confused with 
an adequate understanding of the text to 
which it contributes only in making further 
eliciting possible in the same context; an 
adequate understanding of the text implies 
that a grammar—a grammar which gives 
combinatorial rules for the utterance con- 
stituents occurring in the text—is also 
understood in one way or another, depend- 
ing in part on the different kinds of eliciting 
followed in constructing the grammar. 


1.2. Tiibatulabal informants would not 
respond to the shorter utterance cited above 
(pisnin); but when this was expanded in 
reading back from the text (piSnin 
?alé-winat), informants would respond with 
relevant information which appears in 
smooth translation as Then she is talking to 
me. To attest a gloss translation with 
English interlinear matching the Tiiba- 
tulabal, as in 

pis-nin ?alé-winat 

then-me she-is-talking 
variables are elicited (e.g., for marking 
different persons in the goal). The gloss, 
English me, can be surely matched with the 
Tiibatulabal form -nin when the latter is 
known to be substitutable by another form, 
as -tipi, which is matched by another gloss 
(them), as shown below. 

Some substitutable possibilities (at a given 
point in an utterance) are already known 
by the linguist if he is able to compose new 
utterances in the source language—and this 
amounts to a definition of ability to speak 
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the source language. If not, or if the linguist 
is distrustful of composing new utterances, 
the knowledge needed for such matching 
(between interlinear gloss and a specific item 
in an utterance already transcribed) is ob- 
tainable from a bilingual informant, despite 
the fact that the informant does not com- 
prehend why a variable of a given utterance 
is wanted. 

But in obtaining such a variable, a second 
kind of eliciting is introduced, hereinafter 
termed SHARED MORPHEME ELICITING. In 
both this and in the quasi-directive phase of 
text eliciting an assumption is made—that 
there will be at least some co-variance of 
form and meaning in every natural language. 
In TEXT ELICITING, the form is played back 
or read back by the linguist (pis-nin 
ala‘windt) and the informant contributes 
the meaning (Then she is talking to me); in 
SHARED MORPHEME ELICITING, the meaning 
is given by the linguist (“how do you say 
Then she is talking to them?”) while the 
informant responds with the form (pi8-tipi 
?ala-winat). 

Shared morpheme eliciting begins with a 
form taken from a text, as above, or else 
begins with a citation form obtained in 
response to a ‘how do you say...?’ ques- 
tion, and then immediately seeks to obtain 
another form or set of forms (in response to 


successive ‘how do you say ...?’ questions) 


such that one-morpheme or one sequence of 
morphemes or an enveloping morphemic 
frame in the pair or small set will be shared 
and thereby represent a constant (e.g., 
above: pis-... ?ala‘windt) which is com- 
binable with whatever variables are ob- 
tained (e.g., above: -nin, -tipi). 

Shared morpheme eliciting is only inci- 
dentally concerned with paradigms. Para- 
digms are but special instances of sets which 
have special defining features of their own 
(2. in part II of this paper). 

In the more general and not paradigmatic- 
bound sense, shared morpheme eliciting is 
(a) wholly directive, (b) limited to citation 
forms of words and short phrases, (c) con- 


ducive to finding restrictions on combina- 
bility among morphemes and thereby lead- 
ing to or revealing both (d) low inventory 
lists or morphemes which are highly recur- 
rent, and (e) morpheme lists which are 
high numbered, qua inventory, rather than 
qua recurrence, as well as (f) alternate 
places at which morpheme cuts can be made 
in terms of minimum stretches of phone- 
mically constituted morphemes. 

As will appear in the following—(a) to 
(f), below—the defining features or pro- 
cedures of shared morpheme eliciting are 
not entirely free from arbitrariness. What is 
said is supposed to be ecumenical for some 
features, as (a) and (b), but restricted to 
languages which are like Tiibatulabal in 
morphological subtype for other features, 
as (d) and (e). In other words, it seems 
probable that typology is relevant to the 
discussion, even when the permissive cri- 
terion of arbitrariness is taken to be non- 
uniqueness (0, above). 

The question now arises as to whether 
response to referents by the bilingual in- 
formant might not also lead to non-unique 
solutions, and hence arbitrariness. As de- 
fined, shared morpheme eliciting is pro- 
cedurally possible by virtue of introducing 
change in referent—presenting the informant 
with variables in meaning and assuming his 
responses will show some degree of co-vari- 
ance in form and meaning.’ In view of this, 
a flat denial of the relevancy of meaning to 
shared morpheme eliciting might seem para- 


* But shared morpheme eliciting is not an in- 
escapable procedure in anthropological lin- 
guistics; the alternative already mentioned 
(method z in 1.1) is to learn to talk a language 
before analyzing it. This alternative is actually 
followed both by an occasional academic worker 
and by the whole army of Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators. A discussion of this alternative in terms 
of response to referents which are no longer 
directly given by the informant—but by the 
linguist who is now both a learner and analyst. of 
the source language—would be more complex, 
since it would involve learning theory, and also 
the influence of one’s native language on learning 
a second language. 
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doxical. Rather, it is possible to show, in the 
discussion following (a-f), that the lin- 
guist’s motivation in proposing changes in 
referent is to elicit combinability among 
forms; and that any non-uniqueness in solu- 
tion is easy to state in formal terms, but diffi- 
cult to state in semantic terms. 

(a) Shared morpheme eliciting is wholly 
directive. The informant is directed to 
respond in his mother tongue, and not to 
comment in the language in which the ‘how 
do you say...?’ questions are put. The 
selection of each successive question is influ- 
enced by the informant’s response to the 
prior question, which is transcribed before 
the next question is asked. If two or more 
successive responses shcw no shared morphs, 
the objective of shared morpheme eliciting 
has not been reached. If two or more suc- 
cessive responses show all shared morphs 
except for one each in a given pair of re- 
sponses, the immediate objective has been 
reached. (This clearly distinguishes shared 
morpheme eliciting from the kind of dic- 
tionary compilation in which tedious lists 
of non-resembling forms are obtained and 
alphabetized.) 

(b) Whatever was said in response to 
‘how do you say...?’ questions was tran- 
scribed in Tiibatulabal; but successive ques- 
tions were put in such a way that the in- 
formant -was stimulated to reply in one 
word or short phrase citation forms. There 
was a double purpose in keeping the response 
brief: (i) to minimize the influence that 
English referent order (e.g., attribute-head) 
might have on alternative possibilities of 
ordering in Tiibatulabal; (ii) to explore or 
check alterability in relative order—the re- 
striction on transposition—among two or 
three or four morphentes in brief utterances 
(as against many morphemes in longer 
utterances which, as any casual inspection 
of texts would show, might appear in more 
than one rclative order). Certain ‘how do you 
say ...?’ questions were asked over and 
over again, but at random among other 
questions, until it became clear that some 
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constituents in brief utterances were trans- 
posable, while others were not. In many lan- 
guages, constituents in word morphology 
are, in general non-transposable. In Tiiba- 
tulabal all operators (e.g., different redupli- 
cative morphemes) are non-transposable, 
i.e., each is combinable in a single way with 
a base. On first eliciting, some suffixes 
seemed non-transposable—such closing suf- 
fixes as actor marking third person (-t) 
versus first person (-ki) in ?ala’wina-t she is 
talking versus ?ala‘wina-ki J am talking; one 
or another closing suffix appeared after a de- 
pendent base—an unalterable sequence, it 
seemed, but later a way was found to elicit. 
transpositions even here. Other suffixes are 
transposable but still remain suffixes since 
they appear in all utterances bound to a 
prior base; they are transposable from an 
introductory base (cep. -nin ~ -ni, cited 
above: pis-nin then-me) to a position after 
final base and closing suffix (pis ?ala‘winatni 
then she is talking to me). In pairs of longer 
utterances than this—frequently encoun- 
tered in non-directive texts (1.3)—expansions 
(additional words) co-occur with one trans- 
position and contractions (fewer words) co- 
occur with another transposition—as if the 
/pis/ in piS-nin/ were incompatible in an 
utterance in which /-nin ~ -ni/ were trans- 
posed to the following word. But when 
sufficiently long ‘how do you say . . .?’ ques- 
tions are put to amenable informants for 
eliciting longer utterances, these co-occur- 
ring expansions and contractions are sup- 
pressed in informant response, and instead 
the relative order of referents in the English 
question influences the Tiibatulabal re- 
sponse. Hence ‘how do you say ...?’ ques- 
tions are limited to those which serve to 
elicit single word or short citation form 
phrases with minimum referent order influ- 
ence. Thus the English order of referents in 
the short questions (Then she is talking to 
them) did not influence the Tiibatulabal 
order in the response (then-them is-talking- 
she). The fact that the referent order in 
informant response differs from the referent 
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order in the ‘how do you say .. .?’ question 
is taken as evidence that the informant is 
not unduly influenced in shared morpheme 
eliciting. 

(c) Having obtained timiwél chief, it is 
possible to ask ‘how do you say chiefs?’; the 
response will be timiw4l again, whose refer- 
ent range is accordingly extended to include 
plural (chief, chiefs) or, in other words, the 
gloss of timiwal is chief, irrespective of 
number. Having obtained kula-bist duck, it 
is possible to ask ‘how do you say ducks?’; 
the response will not be a repetition of 
kula’bist, but instead ?ukula-bist. In formu- 
lation, R (a kind of reduplication in which 
the first CV of the stem is exfixed, and the 
initial consonant of the stem replaced by 
/?/ in the exfix) combines with a noun 
stem (N); then R + N marks plural of 
noun. But there are restrictions on the com- 
binability of R -+- N which may be stated 
in terms of subclasses of N—those N which 
are combinable with R as R + N fall in one 
subclass (kula-bist belongs here); those N 
which are incompatible with R, which do 
not appear in R + N, fall in another sub- 
class of N (timiwél belongs here). However, 
if one asks ‘how do you say chief who has 
many followers?’, the informant response will 
not be a repetition of timiw4l but instead 
timiwawa:l (and it is also possible to obtain 
beside timiwdp their chief, timiwawé-p their 
chief who has many followers). In formula- 
tion, this can be stated as another R mor- 
pheme (a kind of reduplication in which the 
iast CV of the stem is exfixed, with alterna- 
tion of length in the vowel); then N + R 
marks plural allegiance of the noun. The re- 
strictions on the combinability of N + R 
may be stated in terms of the shape of N— 
another subclass of N but predictive (stata- 
ble by rule for to-be-made-in-future utter- 
ances), in contrast to R + N, which is 
statable by list (closed corpus). So also a 
third subclass of N is restricted by list, but 
in addition restricted by co-occurrence of 
two suffixes, -mi: (marking intensive plural) 
and a closing suffix marking possessor; 


however, the closing suffix marking non- 
possessor (the so-called absolute) is incom- 
patible with preceding -mi-—kence, the re- 
sponses to ‘how do you say one skirt? 
skirts?’ are identical: ya-bil skirt, irrespective 
of number. But when the possessor is in- 
cluded in questions ‘how do you say her 
skirt? her very many skirts?’, the second re- 
sponse is distinguished from the first by the 
inclusion of the suffix -mi- before the closing 
suffix -n (ya‘bin her skirt; ya-bimfn her very 
many skirts). 

(d) Shared morpheme eliciting proceeds 
in the same way, irrespective of whether the 
combinability of an operator or affix is 
broadly restricted to a major morpheme 
class (e.g., compatible with all N but in- 
compatible with other major morpheme 
classes), or narrowly restricted to a subclass 
of one major morpheme class (e.g., R- is 
restricted to some N in R + N, and another 
-R is restricted to other N in N + R); in- 
formant responses yield not only the shape 
of the operator or affix, but (if enough re- 
sponses are obtained) the class or subclass 
determining combinations in which the affix 
and operator appear. Hence the resulting 
list of operators and affixes are certainly not 
a list of items, like a laundry list, whose ar- 
rangements are subsequently to be investi- 
gated. This misleading impression is derived 
from grammars which divorce the com- 
binatorial sequence in which the affixes and 
operators are discovered (through shared 
morpheme eliciting) and treat major mor- 
pheme classes in other sections than those 
which list the affixes and operators. The 
latter may be termed minor morphemes in a 
statistical sense, since they are relatively low 
numbered in inventory count, however, re- 
current they may be in text frequency (low 
in inventory, but generally high in text 
frequency). In Tiibatulabal the inventory 
number of minor morphemes adds up to 
fewer than a hundred operators and affixes; 
the latter are inhospitable to direct borrow- 
ing from other languages while major mor- 
pheme classes are not (e.g., a verb stem 
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(V) lo-go?o- is borrowed from Spanish loco 
crazy, and is then combinable with minor 
morphemes like any other intransitive V; 
but with transferred meaning, the Spanish 
borrowing appears in sequence after native 
Tiibatulabal V as a by-form suffix in the 
shape of -ilo‘go simulating, making pre- 
tense at...).° Having obtained a suffix like 
-mi: in response to asking for plurals of some 
nouns (but not all), it is possible to assemble 
forms out of texts which not only include 
-mi* but also, and always, a following pos- 
sessor suffix; this particular co-occurrence, 
as already mentioned, is obtainable from 
shared morpheme eliciting. So also is the 
restriction on the occurrence of -mi in se- 
quence after some rather than all N. The 
question arises as to whether the informant, 
having responded with a N + mi + pos- 
sessor suffix for one N (yarbi-, as cited 
above: ya‘bimfn her very many dresses) will 
or will not respond with parallel forms, 
falsely analogizing from N (yafbi-) + mi- 
to N (kulabis-) + mr- in directive eliciting; 
but not extend the combination of -mi with 
the second N (kulabis-) in non-directive 
eliciting—that is to say, in texts. This ques- 
tion is so often answered affirmatively that 
it deserves a special label THE TRADITIONAL 
DECISION: the informant will be so tempted 
and hence texts are the only reliable way to 
establish paradigms in particular, and the 
affix and operator constituents of a language 


*For languages which include scarcely any 
affixes, it still seems possible to set up a distinc- 
tion between minor morpheme classes and major 
morpheme classes as analogues of affixes and 
stems in languages like Tiibatulabal which in- 
clude circa 100 affixes. The minor morphemes 
would be those which are highly recurrent in text 
frequency, and relatively low numbered in in- 
ventory frequency. In some such more or less 
affixless languages, the major morpheme classes 
seem to be open to direct borrowing while the 
minor morphemes are not, just as affixes are less 
hospitable to borrowing than stem classes. And 
the non-bound type of minor morphemes seem 
also to co-occur with major morphemes in para- 
digmatic-like sets (Syntactic Paradigms, in Chao 
volume). 
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in general; this certainly is the assumption 
behind linguistic statements derived wholly 
from texts. By definition, this means closed 
corpus linguistics, formerly known as philol- 
ogy. But anthropological linguistics operates 
with an open corpus since it seeks predictive 
rules through shared morpheme and ancillary 
eliciting (1.3, below). It attempts to predict 
whether the suffix -mi: will occur after all N, 
and succeeds in saying that it will not; it 
distinguishes between a particular sequence 
of N + mi-- obtained from one informant 
and from many informants. If many in- 
formants are similarly tempted by the same 
parallelism, and all falsely analogize in the 
same way—as identified by the non-occur- 
rence of the parallelism in texts—it becomes 
arbitrary to set up the texts as a crucial test 
of correctness, and, conversely, to put the 
stamp of artificiality on characteristic paral- 
lelisms which happen to be found outside of 
texts. Suppose an instance of the latter (to 
be called, now, a ‘citation form’) is non- 
occurring in extensive texts: and that by 
creating an appropriate parallelism in con- 
versation (both linguist and informant talk- 
ing in the source language), the informant 
uses the citation form in a non-directive 
utterance, in the course of his conversation 
(but not now in response to a ‘how do you 
say...?’ question). This, then, would 
amount to a conversion—from citation form 
into a text; or put the other way around, the 
new text, then, would attest or guarantee the 
citation form obtained by shared morpheme 
eliciting; or stated in terms of linguistic 
objective, shared morpheme eliciting seeks 
to obtain an open corpus type of prediction. 
Far from suggesting that the distinction be- 
tween closed corpus and open corpus be 
blurred, every precaution is taken to keep 
the distinction sharp. By labeling the re- 
sponses to ‘how do you say ...?’ questions 
CITATION FoRMs, there will be no confusion 
between them (directive utterances) and 
non-directive utterances made by the in- 
formant when he is free to choose or select; 
only then is his utterance labeled a TEXT 
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(1.1). What is arbitrary here is not the dis- 
tinction itself, but the TRADITIONAL DECI- 
sion to accept the TExT as an utterance 
guaranteed to be natural in a language, and 
to suspect that the crraTION FoRM will be 
unnatural or artificial because it is influenced 
by parallelisms in successive ‘how do you 
say ...?’ questions. When this TRADITIONAL 
DECISION is approached as a topic suitable 
for investigation, it leads to all sorts of in- 
teresting questions in place of the unques- 
tioned acceptance of the TExT: how to set 
up criteria for casual and non-casual utter- 
ances (after the manner of anthropologists 
concerned with cultural domains)? how to 
find criteria for degrees of grammaticalness 
(after the manner of logicians concerned 
with truth values)? how to stimulate— 
short of directing—the informant to convert 
CITATION FORM into TEXT (after the manner 
of psycholinguists setting up experiments)? 

(e) Shared morpheme eliciting obtains 
dictionary like lists of morphemes which 
are high numbered, qua inventory; the 
major morpheme classes and subclasses of 
these are determined by the combinability 
of some minor morphemes with one or more 
but not all morpheme classes in the high 
numbered inventory. How far shared mor- 
pheme eliciting can carry the analysis to the 
linguistic objective of finding formal criteria 
for major morpheme classes depends on 
typological factors in the language under 
analysis. It can carry the analysis far in 
languages like Tiibatulabal and Ojibwa 
which exhibit a high degree of co-variance 
in form and meaning, even though mor- 
phemic cuts are possible which lead to empty 
morphs (see (f) below). However, when the 
co-occurrence of two morphs involve re- 
striction on one of the pair, and extensive 
referent range in terms of the restriction 
(rather than regularity of co-occurrence 
but without any referent for one of the 
pair), the crucial question is no longer ‘how 
do you say...?’ since the shape of the 
wanted morpheme is known but its referent 
range is either not known or not readily 


anticipated. For languages like those in the 
Mayan family and those in the Iroquoian 
family, the crucial question put in ancillary 
eliciting (1.3, below) is more rewarding than 
the ‘how do you say...?’ question of 
shared morpheme eliciting. 

(f) Shared morpheme eliciting, because it 
provides so much parallelism, leads to clear- 
cut alternative possibilities in making mor- 
phemic cuts. Sometimes, as in Eastern 
Ojibwa, the choice is between (i) setting up 
subclasses of suffixes which have a partial 
phonemic resemblance; or (ii) segregating 
the resembling parts as incremental to the 
suffixes which do have co-variance of form 
and meaning (while the empty morph incre- 
ments do not). Bloomfield’s choice is the 
latter; he lists gertain suffixes that are 
‘enlarged by sounds at the befinning’— 
a, a‘, e*, ew, ikw, mi, o*, w, yi' (Language 
35.114). My own choice in a_ partially 
analogous problem in Tiibatulabal was also 
to set up incremental vowels which lacked 
co-variance of form and meaning but which, 
unlike those in Ojibwa, might be supposed 
to belong to a prior morpheme (a preceding 
stem or preceding suffix) or a following mor- 
pheme (in that case, a suffix), or neither 
(in that case, empty morph). The empty 
morph choice still made it possible to speak 
of the co-occurrence of an -i- vowel with 
certain suffixes and of a non-i- vowel with 
other suffixes. Hence the vowels were incre- 
mental to the suffixes which did show co- 
variance of form and meaning; the incre- 
mental vowels did not. Shared morpheme 
eliciting made it unnecessary to have reser- 
vations about the regularity of the co- 
occurrence; it permitted the unreserved 
statement that verb suffixes in general were 
preceded by -i- or non-i vowel increments, 
even though the ‘how do you say . . .?’ ques- 
tions had to be asked in terms of eliciting 
the suffixes which followed the empty morph 
-i- or non-i vowel increments. Empty morphs 
can accordingly be elicited once their co- 
occurrence with non-empty .morphs is 
known. Alternative possibilities in making 
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morphemic cuts were brought in clear focus 
through shared morpheme eliciting which, 
however, was impotent in deciding among 
the alternative possibilities. One decision 
was made in the first presentation (the pub- 
lished grammar); another decision, based on 
a different evaluation criterion, will appear 
in the structural restatement of Tiibatula- 
bal (part II of this paper). 

1.3. ANCILLARY ELICITING is almost as di- 
rective aS SHARED MORPHEME ELICITING, 
but not quite. The latter can start de novo, 
with a series of ‘how do you say . . .?’ ques- 
tions. Ancillary eliciting must start out with 
a text; it cannot start de novo, since the 
minimum question it asks is based on a 
non-directive utterance supplied by the in- 
formant. However, even though a text is not 
a prerequisite in the case of shared mor- 
pheme eliciting, it is of course possible to use 
a text as a starting point (e.g. the first 
example cited in 1.2, above); hence, the 
initial use of text fails to distinguish the two 
kinds of eliciting. And both kinds of eliciting 
are directive, but in different ways. The 
difference lies in the type question which 
each asks; and the kind of objective which 
each attempts to reach. 

Given a translated sentence from a text 
which has been read back to the informant— 
or played back, if the text is recorded on 
tape—the minimum question is ‘Can you 
say the same thing with X (...)?’ in which 
the linguist utters one word, X (.. .), in the 
source language in a query which is other- 
wise in the contact languages, as English. 
Hence the informant is not asked to trans- 
late, as he is in response to the ‘how do you 
. . .2’ questions of shared morpheme eliciting 
(which are put entirely in the contact lan- 
guage); instead of translating, the informant 
is asked to make a minor change in his own 
language—to repeat a non-directive utter- 
ance with the difference that X is used in 
place of the -Y in the original utterance, 
rather than to agree that it can be done.” 


10Very amenable informants seem inclined 
to say ‘yes’ to the minimum question in ancillary 
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This is the directive part of ancillary elicit- 


ing; the linguistic objective includes sub-- 


stitution as an incidental interest. (The im- 
portant linguistic objectives are discussed 
below.) 

Little that is new is obtained if the only 
difference between the utterance in the text 
and the repeated utterance is the substitu- 
tion of X for original Y—little more than 
that the linguist knows enough to compose 
a partly new utterance, though he refrains 
from making the substitution himself in 
order to prod the informant into being 
responsible for all utterances in the source 
language. For example, after first translat- 
ing and then reading back Tiibatulabal, 


pis-nin ?ala-windt then she is talking to me, 


the query as to whether hé8 not can be sub- 
stituted for pis then is put in ancillary 
eliciting as ‘can you say the same with X 
(ha8) instead of Y (pi8)??—rather than by 
composing the new utterance and asking 
for approval. The informant is directed to 
compose the new utterance, with the sub- 
stitution in question included where possi- 
ble, rather than to give blanket assent. 
Suppose the informant responds to the 
question just put with hé8-nin ?ala-windt 
she is not talking to me. What is learned 
thereby is that the expected substitution is 
possible. But if the informant responds with 
pis-nin h4S ?ala-windt an expansion of the 
original utterance is obtained—Y (p{8) in the 
text is retained and the directive utterance 
is longer than the non-directive utterance 
by the inclusion of X (h&8). If the informant 





eliciting; subsequently, however, they will re- 
peat the original utterance, with X replacing Y 
(and with co-occurring transposition, contrac- 
tion, or expansion) in response to a second request 
to make the substitution, since they admit it can 
be done. A different kind of second and third re- 
quest is addressed to informants who say that the 
requested substitution of X for Y cannot be 
done—namely, to direct the informant to com- 
pose an entirely new utterance which includes 
the requested X, and then to repeat that utter- 
ance with Y (out of the non-directive text) in 
place of X. ' 
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responds with hés-nin pi ?ala:windt, an ex- 
pansion of the same magnitude is obtained, 
and also a transposition of pis from the left 
to the right of -nin. 

The minimum question in ancillary elicit- 
ing seems to ask for substitution, but such 
substitutions as are obtained are relevant to 
important linguistic objectives only when 
they show co-occurring (i) transpositions, 
and/or (ii) expansion and/or (iii) contrac- 
tion—for (iii), the repeated utterance is 
shorter by the exclusion of a morpheme (as 
pis, above) found in the original utterance. 

Leonard Bloomfield was in the habit of 
learning to speak a language while working 
with an informant. His method of learning— 
and of analysis—was an indirect kind of an- 
cillary eliciting. As already noted, he wished 
to avoid any kind of directive eliciting, and 
in particular shared morpheme eliciting; he 
minimized the directive component of an- 
cillary eliciting by himself repeating utter- 
ances—from an informant given text, to be 
sure, but in a new context. He would, of 
course, transcribe whatever the informant 


' said when thus stimulated, but without ex- 


plicit direction to the informant to make a 
substitution of X for Y. This came close to 
being non-directive, but was not wholly so. 
Bloomfield would instruct the informant to 
correct him (as one corrects a child) when he 
himself repeated an informant given utter- 
ance with substitution of X for the Y in the 
original text. This indirect ancillary eliciting 
obtained the same results—no less and no 
more—that are obtained in frankly directive 
ancillary eliciting: namely, substitution 
(made by Bloomfield) with co-occurring 
transposition, expansion or contraction 
(often revised or restored by the informant). 

In all kinds of ancillary eliciting, the first 
linguistic objective is to obtain permissable 
or obligatory co-occurrence among non- 
contiguous morphemes (and conversely, to 
find pairs or larger sets of non-contiguous 
morphemes which are incompatible in a 
given utterance)—e.g., since the noun ac- 
cusative suffix is incompatible with the 


imperative suffix, N in transitive V N phrases 
are nominative in Tiibatulabal (pa?aginéh 
tatw4l hit the man!); but since the accusa- 
tive personal marker (P) co-occurs with the 
imperative suffix, P in P V phrases are ac- 
cusative (pis-nin pa?agin&h hit me then!). 
Suppose the V N phrase were obtained first; 
then one might ask the informant to repeat 
but with a person marker (-ki ~ -gi for 
nominative first person), not yet knowing 
that the nominative P is incompatible and 
the accusative P is obligatory, as a matter 
of co-occurrence with transitive imperative 
V. The informant would make the substitu- 
tion, and in place of N (for man) in the 
original utterance repeat P (for me)—with P 
(-nin) instead of what was actually but in- 
correctly given in the direction for P (-ki ~ 
-gi). Imperative verbs are infrequently found 
in narrative texts; the rule here noted would 
not have been established in Tibatulabal 
without ancillary eliciting. 

The following rule bearing on the case of 
actors in subordinate verbs could be estab- 
lished from non-directive texts alone—that 
there are two kinds of such verbs, one ending 
in -8 (and other suffixes of the identical actor 
class), and the second kind of verb ending in 
-) (and other suffixes of the non-identical 
actor class). The actor of the main clause is 
also the actor of the subordinate clause 
whose verb ends in -3: p{3-kié {8t ?apalakan 
pili:l48 Then-tt-is said Coyote threw-tt-down 
when-he-arrived. Suppose the informant is 
asked to repeat, but with X (?idta accusative 
for Coyote) instead of Y (i&t, nominative, as 
in the original utterance). This will be done, 
but with co-occurrence of subordinating 
verb ending in -n; then the accusative N, 
Coyote, is no longer the actor of the main 
verb but the goal of this verb and simul- 
taneously the actor of the subordinating 
verb: Then it is said, she threw Coyote down 
when he arrived. What ancillary eliciting ob- 
tains for this rule is the additional fact that 
an accusative N need not be goal of the main 
clause verb—as it usually is in non-directive 
texts—in order to be actor of a non-identical 
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actor subordinating verb (which, in the fol- 
lowing example, precedes the main clause): 
ko-ymi wele-hanén wah ta-twdl halft while 
the woman (N in accusative case) is fishing, 
the man (N in nominative case) is just sitting 
there. 

With such co-occurrence and associated 
transposition as a traditional objective of 
ancillary eliciting it is theoretically ex- 
pectable that a transformational grammar— 
transpositions derived by rule from a set of 
kernel sentences—can be constructed in the 
field work situation characteristic of anthro- 
pological linguistics—that in which a bilin- 
gual informant responds to a linguist who 
asks the informant to ring changes on non- 
directive utterances in the informant’s lan- 
guage. However, all attempts at construct- 
ing transformational grammar, so far, have 
been made by linguists who have served as 
their own informants. The question is an 
open one as to whether enough transposi- 
tions can be obtained through ancillary 
eliciting to formulate kernel sentences, or 
whether a prerequisite for such formulation 
is great fluency in the language under inves- 
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tigation, with the informant serving as his 
own informant." : 

A closely similar kind of arbitrariness is 
encountered in the construction of trans- 
formational grammars—where it is identi- 
fied as ‘degrees of grammaticalness’—and in 
ancillary eliciting where it involves in- 
formant approval of utterances made by 
other informants, whether the utterance 
under criticism is a non-directive utterance 
or an utterance with transposition (+ con- 
traction + expansion) derived from a non- 
directive utterance by ancillary eliciting. 
This general problem of SELECTION involves 
evaluation, and hence belongs to part II of 
this paper. 


11 Some linguists who have experience in work- 
ing with transformational grammar agree with me 
that the theoretical expectation is that it can be 
done; others think not. In defending his Ph.D. 
thesis (Indiana, 1959), A Generative Grammar of a 
Dialect of Ilocano, Ernesto Andres Constantino 
made the point that he had to experiment with 
so many alternative possibilities in expression 
that his task was feasible only with a fluent com- 
mand of Illocano; in effect, that the pace, with 
ancillary eliciting, would have been too slow to 
make the construction of a transformational 
grammar manageable. 


——— 
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0. This paper describes the syllable, the 
intonational phrase, and an intermediate 
unit called the roor in Huichol phonology, 
and the systems of tone and intonation in 
Huichol morphophonemics.! The syllable 
consists of a consonantal onset and a peak, 
which is in turn divisible into constituents 
of pitch and of one or two vowels. The foot 
is composed of one to five syllables, one of 
which is stressed. The position of the stressed 
syllable in the foot is determined by pat- 
terns of pitch and length. The intonational 
phrase is composed of feet and ends in a 
terminal. 

Morphemically significant pitch sequences 
occur principally on the final one or two feet 
of the phrase. The locus of occurrence of 
these pitch sequences is the phrase nucleus. 
Contrasts of all phonemic pitch levels occur 
in the nucleus; in the precontour which pre- 
cedes it only limited pitch contrasts occur. 
The morphophonemic distinction between 
tone and intonation is based on this limita- 
tion in pitch distribution and on the different 


1 Huichol is a Uto-Aztecan language spoken 
by about five thousand inhabitants of the states 
of Jalisco and Nayarit, Mexico. This paper is 
based on field work carried out under the auspices 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics between 
1952 and 1957. It was adapted for publication 
from a thesis of the same title presented to the 
graduate faculty of Cornell University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. I acknowledge gratefully the help 
given me by Charles F. Hockett. 
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ways in which the pitches of the precontour 
and of the nucleus enter into the phonemic 
shapes of morphemes. 


0.1 Tonal features have been reported for 
one dialect of Nahuatl? and for several 


2 Whorf 1946b, p. 369, cited forms distinguished 
only by pitch. Bibliographical references are 
given in full here: Bloch, Bernard and George L. 
Trager, 1942, Outline of Linguistic Analysis 
(Baltimore). Diguet, Léon, 1911, Idiome Huichol: 
Contribution a l’Etude des Langues Mexicaines, 
JSAP n.s. 8. 23,54. Grimes, Joseph E., 1953, Re- 
view of Mason 1950, IJAL 19.313-315. 1955, Style 
in Huichol Structure, Lg 31.31-35. 1956, Style in 
Huichol Structure II: Morphophonemics, ms. 
read to the summer meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, Ann Arbor. 1957, Longitud, 
Tono y Acento en el Huichol: Observaciones 
Preliminares, ms. read during Linguistic Week, 
México, D.F. Hockett, Charles F., 1955, A Manual 
of Phonology, IUPAL Memoir 11.55-57. Kroeber, 
Alfred L., 1934, Uto-Aztecan Languages of 
Mexico, Ibero-Americana 8 (Berkeley). Lum- 
holtz, Carl, 1900, Symbolism of the Huichol 
Indians, Mem. Nat. Hist. Mus. 3 (New York). 
1903, Unknown Mexico, Vol. 2 (London). Mason, 
J. Alden, 1918;-Tepecano Prayers, IJAL 1.91-153. 
1923, A Preliminary Sketch of the Yaqui Lan- — 
guage, UCPAAE 20.195-212. 1936, The Classifica- 
tion of the Sonoran Languages (with an appendix 
by B. L. Whorf), in Essays in Honor of Alfred 
Louis Kroeber (Berkeley), 183-98. 1950, The 
Language of the Papago of Arizona (Philadel- 
phia). McIntosh, John B., 1945, Huichol Pho- 
nemes, IJAL 11.31-35. McIntosh, Juan B. y José 
Grimes, 1954, Niuqui ‘iquisicayari: Vocabulario 
Huichol-Castellano Castellano-Huichol (Mexico, 
D.F.). Pike, Eunice V., 1951, Tonemic-Intonemic 
Correlation in Mazahua (Otomi), IJAL 17.37-41. 
Pike, Kenneth L., 1948, Tone Languages (Ann 
Arbor). 1955, Language in Relation to a Unified 
Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior, 
Part II (Glendale), pp. 41-70. 1957, Abdominal 
Pulse Types in Some Peruvian Languages, Lg 
33.30-35. Pike, Kenneth L., Ralph P. Barrett, and 
Burt Bascom, 1958, Instrumental Collaboration 
on a Tepehuan (Uto-Aztecan) Pitch Problem, 
Studia Phonetica. Pimentel, Francisco, 1903, 
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Piman languages, but little has been written 
to explain the function of pitch in those 
languages.* Some Uto-Aztecan languages 
are described as having a stress accent 
(Voegelin 1935, Whorf 1946a, Mason 1923). 
Contrasts involving pitch are found in the 
more distantly related Tanoan languages 
(Trager 1942). 

I have found evidence in Cora suggestive 
of a pitch contrast on long stressed syllables, 
though Preuss (1932) described only a 
stress accent for Cora.‘ 





Cuadro descriptivo y comparativo de las Lenguas 
Indigenas de México, o Tratado de Filologia 
Mexicana, in Obras Completas de D. Francisco 
Pimentel, Tomo 1 (México, D.F.), pp. 287 ff. 
Preuss, K. Th., 1932, Grammatik der Cora- 
Sprache, IJAL 7.1-84. Sapir, Edward, 1913, 
Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, A Study in Uto- 
Aztekan, Part I, JSAP n.s. 10.379-425. 1915, 
Part II, AA n.s. 17.98-120, 306-328. Stetson, R. 
H., 1951, Motor Phonetics? (Amsterdam). Trager, 
George L., 1942, The Historical Phonology of the 
Tiwa Languages, SIL 1, no. 5. Trubetzkoy, N.S., 
1949, Principes de Phonologie, tr. J. Cantineau 
(Paris). Twaddell, W. Freeman, 1953, Stetson’s 
Model and the “Suprasegmental Phonemes,” Lg 
29.415-453. Voegelin, Charles F., 1935, Tiibatula- 
bal Grammar, UCPAAE 34.2 Vogt, Evon Z., 
1955, Some Aspects of Cora-Huichol Accultura- 
tion, América Indigena 15.249-263 (with bib- 
liography). Whorf, Benjamin Lee, 1946a, The 
Hopi Language, Toreva Dialect, in Harry Hoijer 
and others, Linguistic Structures of Native 
America, VFPA 6.158-183. 1946b, The Milpa Alta 
Dialect of Aztec, with notes on the Classical and 
Tepoztlén Dialects, ibid., 367-397. 

3 Mason (1918) wrote both stress accent and 
pitch accent in Tepecano. For Papago Mason 
(1950) reported that Herzog found pitch accent 
significant in Pima, and listed some Papago 
stems which are distinguished by pitch accent. 
In my review of Mason (Grimes 1953) I suggested 
that ‘it is possible here, as in Huichol, that 
pitch is determined by combinations of length 
and stress which are not immediately apparent.” 
The statement on Huichol represents a now dis- 
carded hypothesis; and my suggestion for Papago 
pitch accent may well be of no more abiding 
relevance. Pike, Barrett, and Bascom (1958) 
offer instrumental evidence tending to support 
phonemic pitch in the Baborigame dialect of 
Tepehuan. 

‘On a brief trip to Cora territory in May of 

1957, working with Ambrose McMahon of the 
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Comparative treatments of Uto-Aztecan 
have been made with little reference to 
accent—a pardonable deficiency in view of 
the data available (Sapir 1913, 1915, Kroe- 
ber 1934, Mason 1936). Sapir (1913, pp. 
112-21) discussed quantity and rhythm in 
connection with the origin of vocalic syn- 
cope in Nahuatl. It is hoped that the present 
study will contribute both material and 
stimulus to this neglected phase of Uto- 
Aztecan studies. 


0.2 The lists-of Huichol words which ap- 
peared from time to time in the reports of 
travelers (Pimental 1903, Lumholtz 1900, 
1903) show an occasional accent mark, 
which probably represents a 31 nuclear con- 
tour such as would occur witk elicited 
responses to a word list. Diguet (1911), who 
recorded his material in terms of French 
phonology and orthography, nevertheless 
recognized the difference between long and 
short syllables. 

MclIntosh’s article on Huichol phonemes 
(1945) was the first systematic description 
of Huichol phonology. His listing of the 
segmental phonemes is essentially correct; 
I have proposed a revision of it elsewhere 
(Grimes 1955). In a very real sense the 
present study constitutes a supplement to 
rather than a replacement of McIntosh’s 
work. 

According to McIntosh each occurrence of 
a vowel is the occurrence of a syllabic 
nucleus; stress is phonemic. It appears to me 
that this analysis is an attempt to explain 
such things as rising pitch glides in terms of 
stress, without recognition of the lack of 
correspondence between features of pitch 
and mora-length vowel segments (1.1.1). For 
example, McIntosh would analyze a form 
such as /?aa™tu! the day before yesterday as 
three syllables /?a.a.tu/ with stress on the 





Summer Institute of Linguistics, we turned up 
some apparent pitch differences in pairs like 
né?Gri+ha?iraa J am on my way, té?Gri+ha?akih 
we are on our way, in which the final syllables are 
stressed and are respectively low and high in 
pitch. 
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second syllable. By the analysis developed 
here the pairs of forms he cited to show 
stress contrasts actually differ by several 
phonemic features: tuu*ka! day, tuu!+ka* 
spider; ?a®ki! rib, ?aatkii®! your house; 
pAlwa*ki! dry, patwaa!+ kii* 7t ts their house. 

The Huichol-Spanish dictionary compiled 
by MelIntosh and myself (1954) did not 
take account of pitch or of foot boundaries. 
An acute accent marked stress syllables, and 
an underline marked long vowels (now 
analyzed as geminate sequences). 


1.1 The phonological unit in Huichol of 
the first size-level above that of the phoneme 
is the SYLLABLE. Its structure is statable in 
terms of sequential and simultaneous rela- 
tionships between phonemes of certain 


. Classes. In external distribution the syllable 


functions in the foot.5 

1.1.1 In lento (careful, precise) speech 
every segment which is perceived as the 
articulatory result of a single chest pulse 
consists of one of the consonant phonemes 
/ptkqezrmn?hwy/ as onset, followed 
by a peak which consists of one or two of the 
vowel phonemes /a e i u A/ accompanied by 
one or two pitch phonemes.® Any such seg- 
ment constitutes a syllable. 

The vowel sequences which occur in the 


5Stetson’s description of the muscular ac- 
tivity in syllable production (1951), discussed by 
Twaddell 1953 and Pike 1955, appears to me, at 
least impressionistically, to fit the Huichol data. 
* The articulatory components of consonants 
are bilabial, apicoalveolar, and dorsovelar points 


of articulation; stop, affricate, fricative, flap, © 


nasal, and semivocalic manners of articulation; 
and rounding. These give bilabial, apicoalveolar, 
and dorsovelar stops /p t k/, dorsovelar rounded 
stop /q/ (=[k"]), apicoalveolar affricate, fricative, 
and flap /ezr/ (the latter two with retroflex 
quality), bilabial and nonlabial /m n/ (the latter 
dorsovelar before /k q/, apicoalveolar elsewhere), 
positionless (i.e. non-oral) /? h/, bilabial and 
apicoalveolar semivowels /w y/. The articulatory 
components of vowels are high and low tongue 
height, front and back tongue position, and 
rounding. These give low back /a/, low front /e/, 
high front /i/, high back /a/, and high back 
rounded /u/. 


syliable peak are summarized by McIntosh 
(1945), who presents them as dissyllabic 
sequences. Geminate sequences of vowels 
are phonetically long. In nongeminate se- 
quences the relative prominence of the mem- 
bers of the sequence is a function of the mem- 
bers themselves. In sequences which begin 
with /a/ or /e/, and in /ie/, the first member 
is more prominent: /muu*wie*ri'/ [mu-?- 
wie*ri'] shaman’s plumes. In -/ai/ and /iu/ 
the second member is more prominent; in 
the latter the /u/ is noticeably longer than 
is the more prominent member of any other 
sequence: /ka'ciu*ri!/ [ka'eju-*ri’] bag. 

In most positions the pitch constituent of 
the syllable peak represents one pole or the 
other of a two-way pitch contrast. However, 
toward the end of the intonational phrase a 
four-way contrast in pitch is possible. For 
phonemic purposes, then, pitch is transcribed 
everywhere in terms of the maximal (four- 
way) contrast. Superscript numerals '! (low- 
est) to * (highest) are written after each 
syllable to indicate pitch. 

The four-way contrast of pitch is illus- 
trated on the final syllables of the following 
four phrases. Pitches 1, 2, 3, and 4 are shown 
after a pitch 3 on a stressed syllable and with 
a terminal fade. The pitches of other syllables 
in the phrases given do not affect the con- 
trast in final position. 

(1) ?e*na!+ pe'ka!niu?+ yei’kaa!+ma‘ka'# 
You are to stay here. 

(2) kee'ri'+tiu’yuu?+ni'za?# Where did 
he go? 

(3) taa*hi®+kai*+ ?u*ra!+kaa'kai*’ku’? in 
the afternoon when the sun was near the hori- 
zon 

(4) kee*+-ca*zat# What on earth! 

- The pitches of all syllables except some of 
those which occur near the end of the in- 
tonational phrase are perceived as level 
throughout the syllable. When compared 
with a spectrographic recording of pitch’ 


7 Narrow-band spectrograms of a magnetic 
tape recording of Huichol text material were made 
during the 1953 session of the Linguistic Institute 
at Indiana University, as part of class work under 
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the perceived pitch level corresponds more 
or less to the reversal point of a rising-falling 
or falling-rising pitch line within a syllable, 
or if a syllable contains no reversal point, to 
the height of the pitch line at the end of the 
syllable. 

Glides from one phonemic level to another 
occur occasionally on stressed syllables near 
the end of the intonational phrase. Glides 
with beginning and ending points 41, 31, 32, 
23, 21, and 12 have been noted. 

The number of pitches (one or two) which 
occur on a single syllable bears no consistent 
relationship to the number of vowels (one or 
two) in the syllable peak. For this reason 
pitch is analyzed as an immediate con- 
stituent of the syllable peak as a whole rather 
than of mora-length segments of the peak. 

The phonetic spread of pitches in the 
narrative style on which this paper is based 
varies from two or three semitones in the 
early part of the phrase to seven or eight 
semitones at its end. The reference point for 
describing the phonetics of pitch is pitch 3. 
The highest pitch level which occurs in the 
early part of the intonational phrase is 
pitch 3.° 

Pitch 4, which occurs only near the end 
of the phrase and there only rarely, is one 
or two semitones higher than pitch 3: 
kee®+-ca*za‘# What on earth! 

Pitch 2 is one or two semitones below 
pitch 3:  kee'ri?+nuu’?+nuu’ci!+kaa!+ 
peu’ku?... What! The baby went to sleep? 
(with an air of exasperated relief) 

Pitch 1 is three semitones or more below 
pitch 3. In general, allophones of pitch 1 





Martin Joos. The fundamental frequency of the 
voice was displayed against time, using a logarith- 
mic scale for frequency in order to show com- 
parable auditory intervals in different parts of the 
voice range in comparable dimensions. 

8 Phrases occur in which there is a downward 
drift of pitch over the whole phrase. This drift 
does not appear to belong to the same portion of 
the linguistic code as that under discussion. Its 
rate of drop, though different from phrase to 
phrase, is constant throughout a phrase; so there 
is little difficulty in establishing pitch level 3 
even in phrases of this type. 
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which are three and four semitones below 


pitch 3 occur with the terminal sustain or- 


phrase medially, while lower allophones 
occur with the terminal fade. In a sequence 
of pitch 1 syllables the first tends to be 
slightly higher than the ones following it. 

In non-lento (normal and_ rapid-fire) 
speech most syllables are of the same form 
as those of lento speech. However, in keep- 
ing with the different morphophonemic pat- 
terns which identify non-lento speech, clus- 
ters of two consonants occur (Grimes 1956). 
Phrase initially and after a phrase-medial 
juncture (1.3.2) /pt mp mt mn/ may occur. 
These clusters function as compound onsets 
of the first syllable after the juncture: 
tathe'paac'ta! | pti*+ku'zaa*tal# He is talk- 
ing about us. 

When not initial or preceded by phrase- 
medial juncture the sequences /pt pk pe pn 
et ck zt mp mt mk mq me mn mw my nt 
nk nq ne ny/® occur, the first member of 
each sequence as the coda of one syllable 
and the second member as the onset of the 
next. These sequences of consonants occur 
regardless of whether the syllables are in the 
same foot or not. 

It is possible that the phrase-initial oc- 
currence of compound syllable onsets estab- 
lishes a pattern on the basis of which all 
consonant sequences should be considered 
compound syllable onsets. However, syllable 
boundaries and at times foot boundaries 
are clearly identifiable in many utterances in 
the middle of consonant sequences of the 
second list. The phrase-medial juncture is a 
convenient device for distinguishing com- 
pound onsets from such medial sequences. 
McIntosh (1945) offers a somewhat different 
interpretation of compound onsets based 
partly on informants who do not all use the 
same clusters as my informants, and partly 
on a difference in frame-of reference. 

The /m/ of mpaa thus constitutes an en- 
tire syllable when it occurs stressed accord- 
ing to the regular patterns of stress (1.2). In 


® When followed by a consonant /c/ is phoneti- 
cally [s] rather than [ts]. 
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the examples a raised tick is written before 
(nonphonemically) stressed syllables: 'm*- 
paa!, 'm*paa?, 'm*paa? thus. When the /m/ 
of mpaa thus is not stressed I treat the 
sequence /mp/ like any other compound 
syllable onset and write no pitch phoneme 
on the /m/: mpaa* thus. 

1.1.2 In order to describe the structure of 
the foot, syllables are classified by pitch and 
length. A syllable has the pitch of the highest 
pitch phoneme of its peak. A syllable is 
sHorT if its peak contains only one vowel 
with no coda, and tone if it. has a coda, a 
peak of two vowels, or both. 


1.2 The phonological unit of the first 
size-level above that of the syllable is the 
Foor. The foot is a sequence of one or more 
syllables with phonological boundaries; one 
of the syllables is stressed." The foot func- 
tions in the intonational phrase. The rhyth- 
mic patterns of phrases are explained in 
terms of feet, as in the following near- 
minimal pair of examples, in which /+/ 
indicates a medial foot boundary: ?aa?+ 
yee'taa®!# just above the letter “a”, ?a*yee!+- 
taa*!# a turtle also. 

Phrase-medial boundaries between feet 
are generally perceptible. They are char- 
acterized by transition phenomena of an 
open sort: slight drawling before the boun- 
dary, and slightly delayed release of the con- 
sonant after the boundary, but without 
special features of pitch or muscular ten- 
sion." 

The position of the stressed syllable of the 
foot is wholly predictable, given the foot 


10 Compare the descriptions of the foot (stress 
group, abdominal pulse, abdomineme) in Stetson 
(1951), Twaddell (1953), and Pike (1955, 1957). 
Stressed syllable and foot boundary have func- 
tions which correspond respectively to Trubetz- 
koy’s fonction culminative and fonction délimi- 
tative (Trubetzkoy 1949, pp. 31-32). I here regard 
the foot as a phonological unit of which stressed 
syllable and boundaries are features, following 
Pike (1955, pp. 63-66). 

11 Compare the phonetic description of plus 
juncture in English given by Twaddell (1953, 
§44). 
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boundaries and the pitches and lengths of 
the syllables. In most cases the position of 
the stressed syllable between boundaries 
can be stated entirely in terms of pitch se- 
quences; however, there are some pitch se- 
quences for which the position of the peak 
depends upon the lengths. 

The position of the stressed syllable in 
feet of different pitch and length configura- 
tions is given in the form of a set of rules. 
The rules are in an ordered sequence, so 
that Rule 2 applies only if Rule 1 does not, 
and so on. In the examples, feet other than 
those which illustrate the rule to which the 
examples are appended are enclosed in 
square brackets. 

Rule 1. If the pitch in a foot drops, the 
last syllable with the higher pitch is stressed: 
Ihatke? . «. Where? (incredulously), yaa*- 
lwispa! in the dark, ['naa!+ka!'we?]+'qi'- 
tee'maa!+['zaa?]+'me*ya! species of tuber. 

Rule 2. If the pitch rises from pitch 1, and 
if the first syllable is long and succeeding 
syllables are short, the first syllable is 
stressed: 'tea'te'ri?+['yaa‘ri!] type of people, 
Ihaa'ku®+'nai'ka?+['ya‘ri!] bamboo roofing 
needle. 

Rule 3. If the pitch rises from pitch 1, the 
first syllable of higher pitch is stressed: 
tee!'paa’ flea, kal'kaitku® when it was down 
there. 

Rule 4. If the pitch is level, or if it rises 
from pitch 2, and if the first syllable begins 
with /?/, is short, and is followed by a long 
syllable, the second syllable is stressed: 
>u®'tai® giant woodpecker, ?i'!wie!+['yaa*me!] 
swallow. 

Rule 5. The first syllable is stressed: 
'oi!+-['mua*ka!] red squirrel, 'zatka! if, 
‘tasciu® rabbit, 'yaa!zaamaa!+['weeka'] hav- 
ing got himself loose. 


1.3 The largest size-level with which it is 
necessary to deal in Huichol phonology is 
that of the INTONATIONAL PHRASE, or simply 
the PHRASE.” Longer stretches of speech are 

18 Jt should be emphasized here that ‘phrase’ 


is used not as a grammatical term, but to identify 
a particular phenomenon in phonology. 
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adequately described as strings of phrases. 
An intonational phrase is defined as the 
speech activity which takes place between 
terminals (1.3.1). Some phrases are followed 
by pause, and some are not. 

Each phrase consists of at least one foot, 
which in turn consists of at least one syl- 
lable. If a phrase consists of a single syllable, 
that syllable is long and without coda: 
qai"# Wow! 

1.3.1 The three patterns of phrase ter- 
mination which are in contrast before pause 
are: 

/#/ FADE, a fairly rapid attenuation of the 
last syllable, which may trail off into weak 
laryngealization. When the last syllable be- 
fore the fade is on pitch 1 its phonetic level 
of pitch may glide downward during the 
syllable. 

/.../ SUSTAIN, maintenance of the general 
level of intensity of vocalization throughout 
the last syllable with a perceptible retarda- 
tion of the rate of utterance. 

/!/ asrupt, glottalic cutoff of vocaliza- 
tion followed at times by a weakly breathed 
rearticulation of the same quality as the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

In each of the following phrases taken from 
a text the last two syllables are on pitches 3 
and 2 respectively, and the stress is there- 
fore on the penultimate syllable. The final 
portions contrast in their terminals. 

(1) niu'ti?+ wai'ka'+ta%yaa!+ nii*ri’?f# He 
began to play. 

(2) keem!+ tiu’yuu*+ ni*za? .. . Where did 
he go? 

(3) hee'cie*na' | ptii*ti?+ maa*kee*kai*! He 
was climbing all over her. 

Between pauses two patterris which are 
phonetically similar to two of the prepausal 
patterns of termination are found. The first 
consists of a fairly rapid attenuation of a 
syllable which may trail off into weak 
laryngealization; the attenuated syllable is 
followed by a surge in intensity and at 
times by a change of key for the pitches. 
The second pattern consists of the main- 
tenance of the general level of intensity of 
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vocalization with a perceptible retardation 
of the rate of utterance of a syllable; the 
retarded syllable is followed by a light surge 
in intensity. These two patterns of transi- 
tion are in complementary distribution with 
the terminal fade and sustain which occur 
before pause, and are phonemically identi- 
fied with them. Pause as a separate phenom- 
enon which may or may not occur with the 
terminal fade and sustain is symbolized by a 
rest sign /7/. The abrupt terminal occurs 
only before pause. 

In the following examples the first con- 
tains a medial fade, the second a medial 
sustain: 

(1) ma*na‘pai!+ nee*ku*wie!niri!+ ki!ru?+ 
?aa?+ pai*ta!#ma*na!- nii*yee!+ wie’ni'ri! #7 
She tied him up at Quiru’a; it was there that 
she tied him. 

(2) ?u'wa!+pe'nee®+ wai'ka?+ nee*ni® ... 
ne!?j'c¢a?ri?+- ?a!za!+- pe'kan'ku!+ yu'ruu®+ 
waa’ni?...% You play here; you’re messing 
up my weaving. 

1.3.2 Medially in phrases two patterns of 
transition occur which are similar to patterns 
of transition from pause to phrase beginning. 
The patterns involve checked syllables and 
compound syllable onsets. 

A stressed short syllable in phrase initial 
position is phonetically checked by the early 
closure of the onset consonant of the follow- 
ing syllable unless that consonant is /r ? h/. 
This checking takes place whether ‘the first 
syllable constitutes a foot by itself or not: 
qi®za! ['k*iz®za"] red-tailed hawk, a+ tee? 
['?at!+'tee’] louse. 

Medially in the phrase following foot 
boundaries checked short stressed syllables 
may occur in contrast with unchecked short 
stressed ‘syllables. Note the form ha*taa! 
river in the following examples: te'nii?+- 
zei*ya'+ha*taal# (['hat*taa']) We saw the 
river, ta’me'ri'+ ha*taa'pai'ta!+ te'pee*- 
ku!+-yei*zaalf# (['ha*taa!]) We went to the 
river and back. 

The medial occurrence of checked syl- 
lables is interpreted as the occurrence of a 
phrase-initial-like transition. This transition 
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is called PHRASE-MEDIAL JUNCTURE and is in- 
dicated by a vertical bar /|/ written in place 
of a foot boundary symbol: te!nii®+ zei*ya! | 
ha*taa'# We saw the river. 

Checked syllables could alternatively be 
said to contain the coda of a geminate coda- 
onset sequence. However, such an analysis 
would complicate the morphophonemics un- 
duly in that every morpheme which begins 
with a short syllable would have two vari- 
ants, one with a geminate sequence and one 
without (eg. hat®taal~ha'taa! river), 
whereas by the analysis in terms of phrase- 
media juncture such morphemes would have 
only one form (e.g. ha*taa'), and the phrase- 
medial juncture would turn out to occur 
only at the beginning of some morphological 
words. 

A second pattern has a distribution anal- 
ogous to that of checked syllables, and is 
therefore also considered to involve phrase- 
medial juncture. Syllables with compound 
onsets occur initially in phrases: ptii!+- 
khaa!+ wi'za! .. . he said to him. Syllables 
with compound onsets may also occur 
medially in a phrase following foot boun- 
daries, in contrast with coda-onset sequences 
of the same phonemes: kee'ri?+- mtiu’yuu?+ - 
ni’za?.... Where did he go? (+mt), kem'+- 
tii?+-ka'haa!+ wee’kai'# as he had told him 
(m+t). The medial occurrence of compound 
onsets is tentatively interpreted as marking 
the occurrence of phrase-medial juncture: 
kee!ri? | mtiu’yuu?+ni®za?... Where did he 
go? However, it is possible to distinguish 


compound syllable onsets fromi coda-onset . 


sequences in medial position solely by their 
position with respect to foot boundaries. 

1.3.3 Some stressed syllables in the phrase 
are louder (or more forcefully uttered) than 
others. In general, long syllables are per- 
ceived as louder than short syllables, high 
pitch as louder than low, and low vowels as 
louder than high vowels. 

Beyond the limits of these conditioned 
variations in loudness there is a contrast of 
stress levels. In some phrases the range of 
loudness of stressed syllables is wholly con- 
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ditioned in the manner described; but there 
are phrases in which one stressed syllable, 
usually one in the early part of the phrase, is 
louder than it would be purely on the basis 
of local conditioning. This contrastive Loup 
STRESS is indicated in transcription by a 
degree sign /°/ written before the loud 
stressed syllable: ?a'raa*we!+ka*ma’+- 
maa‘na'# Look! There’s a wolf!, ?a'°raa?- 
we'+ka*ma*+maa‘na'# Look! It’s a wolf 
that’s over there! 


2. In this section morphologically condi- 
tioned limitations on pitch distribution are 
described. A notation is developed which 
highlights the morphophonemic systems of 
tone and intonation. The intonation mor- 
phemes which have been identified are listed. 

~ 

2.1 Morphemically significant pitch se- 
quences are found at the end of phrases. The 
locus of morphemically significant pitch se- 
quences is the PHRASE NUCLEUS, which begins 
with the stressed syllable of one of the last 
two feet in the phrase and ends at the ter- 
minal. Which of the last two feet the nucleus 
begins on is not statable phonolugicatly, but 
is morphemically significant; its significance 
is a matter of which non-intonotional mor- 
pheme in a phrase the intonation is asso- 
ciated with. 

In the following pair of utterances, the 
nucleus of the first begins with the stressed 
syllable of the last foot, while the nucleus of 
the second begins with the stressed syllable 
of the next to last foot. In both cases the 
nucleus begins on the word wa!ruu?+- 
cie*ya! his mother. For purposes of clarity the 
beginning of the nucleus is marked with a 
raised *. 

(1) yu??i?ca?ri?+- naa?ku?+ wie'ni!+ wa!ruu? 
+*cie*ya'# His mother rolled up her loom. 

(2) kaa}tinii*+ ?uu'zi!+ maa’yaa?-+ cii*rie! 
+ kai*ta’ni?+ cie*ta+ ma*ka! + wa'ruu? + * 
cie’ya!+-maa'kal# That mother of his went 
on doing work for him. 

In the nucleus one, two, or three levels of 
pitch occur in sequence. The first pitch 
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begins on the first syllable of the nucleus 
and continues to the terminal unless a second 
pitch follows: *ti*zaa*# No? The second pitch, 
if any, follows the first either on the first 
syllable of the nucleus (thus forming a glide) 
or on the second syllable; it continues to the 
terminal unless a third pitch follows: 
*tizaa'# No! (you can’t really mean it), 
*ti*zaa'+niu'# No, he says. The third pitch, 
if any, may be of the same level as the first; 
it follows the second on the syllable after 
the one on which the second begins and con- 
tinues to the terminal: *ti®zaa'+ca’zi?# 
No.... 

The pitch pattern of the nucleus, ab- 
stracted from segmenta! and junctural ma- 
terial, constitutes the NUCLEAR CONTOUR. One 
to three numerals are used to represent the 
first, second, and third pitches of the nu- 
cleus; an overline indicates a glide. The 
nuclear contours of the examples in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are 3, 31, 31, and 312 
respectively. 

In the PRECONTOUR, which comprises all 
the phrase except the nucleus, pitch 4 does 
not occur and pitches 2 and 3 are in com- 
plementary distribution, in contradistinc- 
tion to the nucleus in which all pitch levels 
are in contrast. 

Phrase precontours are of two morphemi- 
cally distinct types according to the pitch 
sequences which occur in them. In the first 
type, the Fiat precontour, all pitches are 
either 1 or 3. In the second type, the STEPPED 
precontour, pitches 1, 2, and 3 occur, but 2 
and 3 are in complementary distribution. 
2 is followed only by 2 or 3 (including a 2 or 
3 at the beginning of a nucleus), never by 1. 
Every sequence of one or more 2’s ends with 
a 3. If the pitch 3 syllable which ends a 
sequence of 2’s is stressed and is the penulti- 
mate syllable of a foot, it may be followed 
by one 3 or by a 1. Otherwise every pitch 3 
is followed by a 1. 

Because pitches 2 and 3 are in comple- 
mentary distribution and 4 never occurs in 
the precontour, it is necessary to indicate 
only two pitch levels, high (’) and low (un- 
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marked), for the precontour. In the flat 
precontour pitch 1 is low and 3 high. In the 
stepped precontour 1 is low and 2 and 3 
high; the last high of a sequence is pitch 3 
and all highs preceding it are 2’s, except that 
the next to the last high of a series is also 
pitch 3 if it is penultimate in a foot and is 
stressed. 

Once the beginning point of the nucleus is 
determined morphemically, pitch is written 
morphophonemically for convenience. Super- 
script numerals are written for pitch after 
the first one to three syllables of the nucleus, 
and high and low pitches are written on the 
precontour. A wedge accent (v) written in 
place of the first high pitch mark in a phrase 
indicates both high pitch and stepped pre- 
contour. 


2.2 In the precontour, high and low pitch 
combine with segmental phonemes to repre- 
sent morphemes. On the other hand, pre- 
contour type, loud stress, pitches of the 
nuclear contour, and terminal combine with 
each other to represent morphemes which 
enter first into construction with each other. 
For example, the morpheme {yaawi} coyote 
is formed from consonants, vowels, and (low) 
pitches, whereas the morpheme {v32} the 
speaker is exasperated is formed wholly from 
the stepped precontour and the 32 nuclear 
contour, and enters immediately into con- 
structions with morphemes such as finality. 
(Braces enclose cited morphemes.) 

The morphophonemic system in which 
high and low pitch occur, combining with 
segmental phonemes to represent mor- 
phemes, is the TONAL system. The system 
in which precontour type, loud stress, nu- 
clear contour, and terminal represent mor- 
phemes which combine with each other is 
the INTONATIONAL system. Tones of the 
tonal system are associated with individual 
syllables, while constructions of morphemes 
in the intonational system are associated 
with whole phrases.* The simplest descrip- 


13 It is possible that an analogous relationship 
between tone and intonation may exist in Maza- 
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tion of the phonemic shapes of morphemes in 
Huichol is the one made by distinguishing 
intonational features from tonal ones. 

When the intonation is abstracted from a 
phrase, as for purposes of grammatical 
analysis, what was formerly the precontour 
retains its tonal contrasts, but what was 
formerly the nucleus lack tonal contrasts. 
In order to be able to study phrases minus 
their intonation I suggest imputing to the 
morphemes of the nucleus the tones which 
they would have if they occurred in a pre- 
contour. For example, yaa‘wi'# A coyote! 
can be analyzed into toneless yaawi coyote, 
nuclear contour 41, and terminal fade. The 
toneless form is given by imputation the 
low-low tonal sequence which that mor- 
pheme has in precontour position, as in 
yaawi+k&mi-+maa‘na!# Look! There’s a 
coyote! 


2.3 In this section the intonafion mor- 
phemes which have been identified are set 
down with tentative glosses. 

In most cases precontour type, loud stress, 
nuclear contour, and terminal appear to 
represent independent morphemic units 
which octur in syntactic relationships in in- 
tonation. In at least one morpheme, { v32} 
the speaker is exasperated, precontour type 
and nuclear contour combine to form a single 
morpheme. 

2.3.1 The flat precontour represents a 
morpheme of insignificant semantic content. 
Where a noticeable increment of meaning 
can be attributed to the stepped precontour 
as over against the flat precontour, it ap- 
pears to indicate a certain degree of emo- 
tional involvement or even aggressiveness 
on the part of the speaker, or an emphasis 
on his utterance: ?uu+cli+zéikAa+pée+ 
zhathata+zeit+kaa# You're just using 
up pitch pine! (accusingly) 

2.3.2 Loud stress represents a morpheme 
which calls attention to non-intonational 





hua (Eunice V. Pike 1951). In Mazahua intonation 
may be associated with foot-like units rather 
than with larger units as in Huichol. 
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morphemes which occur too early in the 
phrasal sequence to fall within the nuclear 
contour. Inasmuch as loud stress occurs 
phonemically only on syllables which by the 
regular rules of stress would be stressed, it 
can only single out morphemes in the pre- 
contour which contain stressed syllables: 
ne?icéri+ ?aza+ pepaktiu+yuu-+ °riwa+ 
tinii++kaahaawee-+-kai*ta'ni# “ You’re mess- 
ing up my weaving!” she said to him. ({°} 
calls attention to you are messing up.) 

2.3.3 The greatest elaboration of intona- 
tion is that expressed by the pitch sequences 
of the nuclear contour. One pattern of auto- 
matic morphophonemic alternation is char- 
acteristic of nuclear contour morphemes: 
When a nuclear contour of two or three 
pitches occurs with a nucleus in which there 
is one syllable less than there are pitches in 
the contour, the first two pitches form a 
glide. This pattern of alternation results in 
a loss of contrast between {31} and {31} on 
monosyllabic nuclei. Nuclear contour mor- 
phemes are: 

{4} the speaker is asking for instructions. 
?arit# Now? 

{3} the phrase is one of a series. wartu+ 
cieyaa-+ rii*# his mother (followed by a phrase 
containing the predicate of which this is the 
subject). 

{2} hesitation or interruption. tiniit+kaa?- 
haa... he said to him (broken off; the word 
normally contains two or four syllables 
more). Quotation; many occurrences of the 
quotative forms niu, waaniu, zee+niu take 
{2}. ?izaa+réari+ méa+tinéi+kdakai+ 
niu?...A ceremony, so the story goes, was 
to take place. Introduction of an episode; the 
initial phrases of some texts, and some 
phrases which introduce important parts of 
narrations, take {2}. méri+kaa’caa... 
paragraph introducer. List the items of which 
follow each other in rapid order (compare 
{31}). *4ru-+-ri? .. . pdatu+ri? . . . a turkey, 
aduck... 

{1} afterthought; a nonemphatic word 
added at the end of a sentence is marked as 
an afterthought by {1}. thu+k4rii+kapfi+ 
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piitaakaika+mAa'ka# He didn’t allow her, 
any time, that one (m&aka) didn’t. 

Nuclear contours of two pitches which 
end on pitch 1 generally signal the end of a 
syntactic grouping of some kind, not neces- 
sarily of the largest size-level. 

{41} attention is called to the morpheme on 
which the nucleus begins, with greater in- 
tensity than is conveyed by {31}. ma‘na'# 
There! (I have pointed it out to you five times 
already.) 

{31} slight attention is called to the mor- 
pheme on which the nucleus begins. This mean- 
ing is most apparent when the nucleus be- 
gins on the penultimate foot of a phrase. 
Grammatical phrases and sentences fre- 
quently end with {31}. Lists are given with 
{31} if the items do not follow each other 
in rapid order. wé?uti+tee*ta!+waniu# 
while they were there, as the story goes (with 
focus on were rather than on the quotative 
which makes up the final foot). 

{31} encouragement or enthusiasm, or dis- 
paragement. maa*'na# There it is! (I’m glad 
you found it.) 

{21} This morpheme occurs only once in 
the material examined. Its meaning is not 
clear. niuti+-waikaa+tAyaa+nii#4# He be- 
gan to play. 

{ ¥32} the speaker is exasperated; this mor- 
pheme includes the stepped precontour and 
contrasts with {32} except on phrases too 
short to contain a precontour. keeri+tiuytiu- 
+ni*za?# Where on earth did he go? 

{32} the phrase on which {32} occurs is 
frequently tied grammatically to the follow- 
ing phrase. raa+ ?éeri+wata+zei+ kAari-+ 
ma‘na?...as she just thought it over at that 
place... 

{23 ~ 12} emphasis. This morpheme is 
both phonemically and semantically similar 
to the stepped precontour morpheme, in 
which 23 pitch sequences are characteristic. 
23 occurs on morphemes which would have 
an imputed high tone (2.2) on the syllable 
on which the nucleus begins if the intonation 
were removed. 12 occurs on morphemes 
which under the same circumstances would 
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have an imputed low tone. takai+-meta+ ta 


mp4a+kayAane+ ?aa*tu...He was prob- 


ably doing that yesterday, and the day before 
as well. (Compare imputed ?datu the day 
before yesterday.) ne?icdri+ ?aza+pekanku+ 
yurtu+waaPni... You keep messing up my 
weaving. (Compare imputed pekanku+ 
yurtiu+waani you keep doing it.) 

{34} emphasis. kée+ca%zat# What? 

{24} mild emphasis, sometimes also puzzle- 
ment. ména+naa’rat# There? (I still don’t 
understand.) 

Four nuclear contours of three pitches 
occur. Three of these are evidently com- 
posed of two morphemes in sequence. 

{31} + {2} attention is called to a word in 
the introduction of an episode. méri+kaacta+- 
huutaa-+ rie®ka'ri? Well, the second 
time... 

{31} + {3} attention is called to one phrase 
of a_ series. hiit+ki+mitkéa+ tdari*za'+ 
rii®. . . then when it dawned. 

{32} + {3} the phrase is tied grammatically 
to the next phrase of a series (?). m&ana+ 
?ukaita+ndéayaa’ni?# He took up living 
there. 

{231} pique, in both jocular and bitter 
moods. This contour is probably not a se- 
quence of {23} + {1}. haa®ke!# Where? 
(I think yow’re kidding me.) 

2.3.4 The terminals represent one mor- 
pheme each: 

{#} finality, definiteness. ?uukii+ta*tal# 
who was a male (final phrase in a grammatical 
sentence). 

{...} continuation. mAydéari+ ?tyaa*ku! 

.. when she had done that (first part of a 
grammatical sentence) 

{!} forcefulness. hutéa+rieka+t& mana+ 
pairéiku+tua‘ni!! She hauled him back there 
a second time (said emphatically). 


3. The following text, a brief excerpt from 
a narrative recorded on magnetic tape by 
Higinio Mufioz, illustrates the occurrence 
of some of the intonation morphemes. After 
each grammatical sentence phrase-by- 
phrase English translation is given in small 
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caps, with an explication of the intonation-in 
parentheses. Morphological words in Huichol 
are indexed by means of subscript numerals 
at the beginning of each word, to which are 
matched numerals at the beginning of cor- 
responding English words. 

uméri+kaa’eaa...% = 2?ukarici+ niu+ 
tinit+-we*nifY WELL, ({-} attention-getter, 
{2} introductory, {...} continuation) AN 
oOLD 2WOMAN 3GAVE 3BIRTH. ({3} clause is 
member of a series, {#} end of clause). 

umana+,?uyei+ka*taf#7 sntintuci+.niuti 
+nui*wa!...4 s?ukfit+ta*ta!...% WHILE 
aT o[the child] ,was ;,THERE ({3} clause is 
member of a series, {#} end of clause) THE 
3CHILD 4WAS 4BORN, ({v} emphasis on the 
clause.as a whole, {31} focus on ‘was born,” 
{. . .} continuation of sentence) A sMALE. 
({31} focus on last phrase of sentence, {. . .} 
transition to next sentence). 

umiydari+ :?uyas*ku! . . .Y sména+ 
Pukaita+ sndayaa"ni®f#7 AFTER jTHAT 
sHAPPENED ({31} focus on “happened,” {. . .} 
continuation of sentence) sHE ,sTOOK ,;UP 
sLIVING 3THERE. ({31} focus on “took up,” 
{3} foreshadowing of next sentence, {#} end 
of sentence). 

wniuti+ waikaa+tiyaa+niirif7 ,HE ,BE- 
GAN ;TO ,PLAY. ({21} meaning unknown, 
{#} end of clause). 

1yuwai+k4ri+ emaree+ti?ma . . .7 
2HE 2GOT 2TO 2KNOW jHIS ,0OWN :TOYS. ({3} 
clause is member of a series, {. . .} leading to 
next sentence). 

iwartu+cieyaa+rii?# oméritk{acha+ 
wmfi+ ,tinfirficaa+kai‘tami . . .Y ,His 
1MOTHER, ({v} emphasis on phrase, {3} first 
phrase of a series, {#} end of syntactic unit) 
oWELL 2[marker of paragraph which begins 
with “his mother’’], ssHE— [hesitation form] 
sSHE 4WAS «WEAVING. ({41} important point, 
{. . .} leading to next sentence). 

iména+ 2?uyei+ka'ta#% szhee+paina+ 
wéyéikaa+kéita*ni'#7 :WHILE :HE WAS 
1THERE ({3} clause is member of a series, 
{#} end of clause) WHE 4WALKED ;TOWARD 
sHER ({v} generally more intense feeling tone 
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on this and following sentences, {31} focus 
on “he walked,” {#} end of sentence). 

iwartu+cieya+ empéa+ stiniit+kahaa- 
wee+kai*taini . . . 4ouma+péi+ skeneu+ 
yéikaani+ gne?icdri+ 7?aza+ spepkiytiu+ 
°riwa+t otinii+kahaawee+kai*tainifY 
1HIs ;MOTHER 3SAID 3TO 3HIM 2(THUS), ({31} 
focus on “‘said,” {. . .} leading to quotation) 
s ‘STAY ,OVER «THERE; sYOU’RE 7-sMESSING 
7-8UP ¢MY ¢WEAVING,” 9SHE 9SAID 9TO gHIM. 
({°} focus on “messing up,” {31} focus on 
“said,” end of sentence). 

itizda+ ekati?ée+ndk4+ 3°utaacuata+ 
amdna+pee sheeciena| ¢ptiitit+-md&a-+-kee*- 
kai'!7 ,2NoOT 20BEYING, ONLY 3CRYING, ¢HE 
eCLIMBED ALL s0VER sHER 4THERE. ({31} focus 
on “‘climbed,”’ {!} forceful statement). 


4. In this section some of the procedures 
used to arrive at this analysis are described. 


4.1 I began the analysis of suprasegmental 
features in Huichol by recording substitu- 
tion items in frames by Pike’s technique 
(Pike 1948, 48-67). Data were recorded at 
first in the light of a hunch that stress might 
be phonemically significant. Inasmuch as 
lists are generally given in Huichol with 
what I now analyze as a 31 nuclear contour 
for each item, that contour gave the effect 
of a phonemic stress occurring on one of the 
final three syllables of a form: nepfi+zéiya+ 
taakaa# I see a palm tree (last syllable), 
nepfi+zéiya+caa*kal# I see a dog (next 
to last syllable), nepfi+zéiya+cii+qi'- 
z'ka# I see a shaman (second from last 
syllable). This apparent stress contrast did 
not explain suprasegmental phenomena 
fully, but was adopted tentatively under 
pressure of other work. 

Toward the end of the field work period 
a number of hypotheses concerning supra- 
segmental features were formulated, based 
on the combinations of those features which 
might turn up in the language. Each hy- 
pothesis in turn was tested for a period of 
time by taking down data from conversation 
according to the hypothetical scheme. The 
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hypotheses actually tested in this way were: 
(1) short and long vowels, loud and weak 
stress are phonemically distinct; (2) short 
and long vowels, loud, medial, and weak 
stress are distinct; (3) short and long vowels, 
loud and weak stress, high and low pitch 
are distinct; (4) short and long vowels, high 
and low pitch are distinct. 

Hypothesis 3 resulted in a more satis- 
factory recording of data than had any pre- 
vious scheme. Hypothesis 4, which omitted 
stress, seemed equally appropriate. 

At this point other hypotheses which had 
been set up for testing were set aside in 
favor of a fresh examination of substitution 
items in frames. This time special attention 
was paid to features of length and pitch as 
suggested by Hypothesis 4. When substitu- 
tion items in the precontour position were 
examined the pitch and length contrasts 
showed up clearly, and examination of the 
data which had led me to regard stress as 
phonemic in Huichol showed that the pitch- 
length hypothesis served as well to explain 
residual problems. 

In a preliminary report (Grimes 1957) I 
pointed out some of the phonemic contrasts 
involving pitch and length and stated that 
accent was describable in terms of length 
and pitch sequences. Further analysis of 
the material on tapes convinced me of the 


necessity of including foot boundaries in- 


the analysis as well. 

The final classification of the material in 
frames was made on edge-punched index 
cards. The cards showed whether each syl- 
lable of a form was long or short, high or 
low, stressed or unstressed, and preceded 
by a foot boundary or not. The manipulabil- 
ity of this indexing system made it possible 
to examine relationships Letween these four 
factors with ease. Conclusions on stress dis- 
tribution arising from this examination of 
the indexed data were rechecked against 
tape recorded text material, and minor re- 
visions were made. 


4.2 For the analysis of intonation a text 
recorded on tape by Higinio Mufioz (an 
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excerpt from which appears in 3) was chosen 
because of its relative clarity. An initial 
transcription was made of the segmental 
phonemes, high and low pitch contrasts of 
the type discoverable in frames, foot bound- 
aries, pause, and breath intake. Against this 
transcription I made an_ impressionistic 
record of the pitch sequences which as a 
fairly fluent speaker of the language I re- 
acted to as intonational. Those sequences 
which I thought similar to each other in pitch 
pattern were collated with each other by 
dubbing the phrases in which they occurred 
onto a second magnetic tape in sequence. 
This preliminary collation of like pitch 
patterns suggested the possibility of fixing 
on the high pitch of the precontour (pitch 3) 
as a reference point for describing other pitch 
levels, and helped clarify the identification 
of the nuclear contour beginning point. It 
also pointed up certain insufficiencies in my 
hearing of pitch patterns. 

On succeeding collations my attention 
turned to overall pitch patterns in the 
phrase, first through examination of spectro- 
graphically analyzed pitch from some text 
material,* second through a rough tran- 
scription of the pitch of successive syllable 
of a phrase on a musical score, using a tuning 
fork as pitch reference. A portion of the 
text was next retranscribed with the aid of 
the tuning fork.“ Pitches of the nuclear 
contours of phrases were recorded as on the 
reference, or as above or below it by a speci- 
fied number of semitones. A dubbed colla- 
tion of like pitch patterns based on this 
transcription yielded results which agreed 
substantially with my own reactions to 
Huichol intonational patterns. With a little 
revision based on spot checks of other texts 
from the same and other informants the 
results of this final collation led directly to 
the description given in this paper. 


14 See fn. 7. 

15 Tt is not entirely facetious to suggest that a 
tuning fork or pitch pipe be placed in the linguist’s 
armamentarium along with the small mirror and 
pocket flashlight specified by Bloch and Trager 
(1942, p. 13). 
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1. Mono, or Monachi, is a member of the 
Mono-Paviotso branch of the Numic family 
of Utaztekan. Kawaiisu is a member of the 
Kawaiisu-Ute branch of the same family.” 

The glottochronological time depth be- 
tween Mono and Kawaiisu (using the 100 
word list) is approximately 1800-2200 
years, depending upon one’s imagination in 
the perception of cognates.’ Southern Paiute 
and Kawaiisu are either dialects of the same 
language or else very closely related lan- 
guages. 

While a Proto-Mono-Kawaiisu language 
never existed, its hypothetical phonemic 
system, except for certain nasals, resembles 
that of Proto-Numic. Nevertheless, this is a 
preliminary statement. Various morpho- 
logical and other factors which seem to 
have been present in Proto-Numic and at 
later stages have not been isolated; conse- 
quently some of the apparent phonemic 
correspondences involving stops and /w/ 
will very likely be subject to revision when 
further comparative work on Numic lan- 
guages is undertaken. This is especially 
true because there is a third, coordinate 
branch of Numic—Panamint-Shoshone, and 
because neither Mono nor Kawaiisu is 
likely to be an adequate representative of 
its particular Numic subgroup. 

The Mono material is taken from North- 


1 T am indebted to Mary R. Haas for her helpful 
suggestions in the preparation of this paper. 

2S. M. Lamb, Linguistic Prehistory in the 
Great Basin, IJAL 24: 2, 95-100. 

* The details of this computation are not given 
because a lexicostatistic analysis is not the pur- 
pose of this paper. 


fork Mono Grammar, an unpublished dis- 
sertation by Sydney M. Lamb, University 
of California, Berkeley. The Kawaiisu 
material is taken from my own field notes 
of material obtained during the summer of 
1958, undér the auspices of the Survey of 
California Indian Languages, Department 
of Linguistics, University of California, 
Berkeley. The Southern Paiute material 
(often referred to for clarity of reconstruc- 
tion is taken from Sapir’s Southern Paiute, 
Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Scienees, Vol. 65 (1930-31). 
The following symbols need comment: 
M, Monachi; K, Kawaiisu; SP, Southern 
Paiute; PMK, Proto-Mono-Kawaiisu. 


2. The phonemes of PMK are “~/p, t, 
Cc, k, kw, % 8, h, m, n, 1, Ww, i, e, y; a, u, o/. 

The phonemes of M are /p, t, c, k, q, 
kw, qw, 7 8, Xx, h, n, m, 1, WwW, i, e, y; a, u, o/. 

The phonemes of K are /p, t, c, k, kw, ?, 
b, d, dz, g, gw, 8, h, m, n, ), Ww, i, e, y; a, 
u, 0/. 


3.1. Kawaiisu has two series of stops; 
Mono and PMK each have only one series, 
as is the general case for Numic. The de- 
velopment of a second series of stops in 
Kawaiisu can be explained in terms of two 
factors. Both Mono and Southern Paiute 
have voiced and voiceless phonetic stops. 
In each language the contrast is absent on 
the phonemic level. M stops preceded by 
/h/ are phonetically devoiced and long. 
In SP alternate mora units are unstressed 
and voiceless; stops preceding such units 
are devoiced. Furthermore, SP geminate 
stops are voiceless—single stops, voiced. 

In Kawaiisu, while alternate mora units 
are unstressed, they are not voiceless (ex- 
cept before juncture, and then déptionally). 
Accordingly, stops adjacent to unstressed 
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syllables are not phonetically devoiced 
(as in SP). A second factor that has con- 
tributed to the voiced-voiceless contrast of 
stops on the phonemic level is the word- 
initial, voiced bilabial spirant in Spanish 
loan forms. Outside the realm of loan words, 
voiced stops do not occur initially. This 
bilabial spirant became incorporated in the 
K phonemic system as an allophone of /b/; 
the bilabial spirant initially, in free varia- 
tion with [b] medially when non-geminate. 
There is now to be found a medial contrast 
between /b/, /bb/, /p/, and also /mb/ in 
non-loan words.‘ 

3.2. In general, the derivation of K 
stops (S) from PMK follows the pattern: 


*Sv 1. K Svd- 
*hSvl- K Svd- 
*SSv 1. K Sv. 


where *h represents a lost devoicing en- 
vironment. It should again be noted that 
these PMK elements are those least likely 
to maintain functional reality when further 
comparative Numic work is undertaken; a 
nasal which is present in neither M nor K 
is a frequent element in consonant plus stop 
clusters in most other Numic languages. 

3.3. No cognate sets containing either 
K /dz/ or M /x/ were found. 

3.4. Some exceptions to the vowel corre- 
spondences indicate that some type of as- 
similatory vowel harmony has operated or 
is operating in K. SP forms also often at- 
test this. The following instances found 
among the numbered items in 4 are sug- 
gestive: 


M K 
-yh( ) -i?i 31 
-ahi -ehi 74 
-ah -0?0 38 


‘ There are three classes of K words containing 
the clusters /mb/ and /bb/; those in which /mb/ 
varies freely with /bb/, those in which /mb/ is 
invariant, and those in which /bb/ is invariant. 
No cognate sets illustrating the latter class have 
been found. Of the former classes, only /mb/ vari- 
ants are treated in this paper. 
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-al -e?e 54 
-ui -uu 40 
-ohci- -0SO- 92 
-uwa- -00- 79 
But -uhi -uhi 69 


Other exceptions occur in areas where 
both M and K phonemes have overlapping 
allophonic distribution, i.e. /y-a/, /a-o/ 
and /o-u/. 

3.5. *p. *p-: M p; K p. *-p-: M p; K b. 
*-hp-: M hp; K b. *-pp-: M p; K p. Ex- 
amples are *p-: 55-64, 66, 67 and 69-74; 
*-p-: 3, 4, 18, 29, 35, 42, 48, 53, 59, 65, 80 
and 87; *-hp-: 68 and 91; *-pp-: 34, 40 and 
98. The *-pp- reflexes could, alternatively, 


be derived from *-p- with the statement . 


that *-p-, after a K long vowel, becomes 
K p. 

*. *t-: Mt; Kt. *-t-: Mt; Kd. *-ht-: 
M ht; K d. *-tt-: M t; K t. Examples are 
*t-: 82-88 and 90-98; *-t-: 63 and 89 (45 
is a possible exception); *-ht-: 26, 30, 58 
and 72; *-tt-: 4 and 37 (102 is an exception, 
if, assuming metathesis, the segments are 
comparable). 

*c. *c-: Mc; Ke. *-c-: Mc; K z. *-he-: 
M he; K z (before K i), ¢ (elsewhere). 
*-cc-; M c; K c. Examples are *c-: 12 and 
13; *-c-: 83 and 100; *-hce-: 20, 32, 91 and 
104 (exceptions are 24 and 92); *-cc-: 11, 
71 and 99. 

*k. *k-: M q (before M o or M a), k 
(elsewhere); K k. *-k-: M q (when not 
preceded by M y, but occurring before M o 
or M a), k (elsewhere); K g. *-hk-: M hq 
(when not preceded by M y, but occurring 
before M o or M a), hk (elsewhere); K g. 
*kk-: M q (when not preceded by M y, 
but occurring before M o or M a), k (else- 
where); K k. Examples are *k-: 25, 26, 28- 
30, 34, 35 and 85; *-k-: 7, 13, 16, 39, 58, 
77, 81 and 102 (32 is an exception if the 
pertinent segments are comparable); *-hk-: 
2, 47 and 70; *-kk-: 12, 51 and 65 (62 is an 
exception). 

*kw. There are too few examples to 
formulate correspondences with confidence. 
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/kw, qw/ are very rare in M and overlap in 
their distribution (as do M /k, q/). The 
ad hoc statements that follow are to some 
extent justified by the prominence of the 


-“before M o or M a” environment in the 


statements about *k. 

*kw-: M q (before M a), kw (elsewhere); 
K kw. *-kw-: M q (before M a), kw (else- 
where); K gw. *-hkw-: M hq, hqw (before 
M o or M a), hkw (elsewhere); K w. 
*kwkw-: M —; K kw. Examples are 
*kw-: 33 and 36 (exceptions are 24 and 
27); *-kw-: 10 and 94 (57 is an exception); 
*hkw-: 6, 16 and 21; *-kwkw-: 14 and 45. 

*?, *9.: M ?; K ?. *-h?-: M h?; K ?. 
Examples are *?-: 1-10; *-h?-: 31. 

*s. *s-: Ms; K s. *-hs-: M hs; K s. 
Examples are *s-: 76-81; *-hs-: 15, 45, 81 
and 86 (68 is an exception). 

*h. *h-: Mh; K h. *-VhV-: M h; K h. 
Examples are *h-, 14 and 18; *-VhV-: 8, 9, 
17, 22, 41, 49, 56, 60, 73, 74 and 101 (80 is 
an exception). 

*m. *m-: M m; K m. *-hm-, *-m(m)-: 
irregular. *-mp-: M hp; K mb. Examples 


' are *m-: 38-44 (exceptions are 45 and 46); 


*hm-, *m(m)-: 71, 82, 90 and 93; *-mp-: 
14, 92, 96 and 97. 

*n. *n-: Mn; K n. *-n-: M n; K n. 
*-hn-: M-hn; K n. *-nn-: M (h); K nn 
(note that K /nn/ is realized phonetically 
as an apical nasal with a devoiced release). 
Examples are *n-: 47-55; *-n-: 3, 39, 82 
and 105; *-hn-: 84; *-nn-: 66. 

*). *j-, *-j-: M j; K j. Examples are 
19-23, 35, 44 and 64. 

*w. *w-, *-w-: M w; K w. Examples are 
5, 46, 58, 60, 88, 89, 95 and 99-105 (1 is an 
exception). é 

*j, *-i-, *-i: M i; K i. *-ii-: M i; K ii. 
Examples are *-i-, -i: 3, 15, 18, 20, 27, 37, 
40, 42, 59, 64-67, 86 and 103 (exceptions 
are 13, 22, 27 and 31); *-ii-: 11, 76 and, 
assuming metathesis, 98 (34 is an excep- 
tion). 

*e. *-e-: M e; K e. *-e: M irregular—i, 
e, a; K e. Examples are *-e-: 6 and 7; *-e: 
29, 68, 87, 91 and 96. 
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*y. *-y-, *-y: Mi (before M h), y (else- 
where); K y. *-yy-: M yy; K y. Examples 
are *-y-, *-y: 4, 18, 23, 34, 35, 43, 44, 50- 
53, 63, 72, 73, 80, 81, 92, 96, 97, 100, 103 
and 105 (exceptions are 44 and 99); *-yy-: 
50. 

*a. *-a-, *-a: M a; K o (after labials), a 
(elsewhere). *-aa-: M aa; K a. Examples 
are *-a-, *-a: 2-5, 19, 24, 25, 38, 39, 43, 45- 
47, 51, 53, 56-60, 62, 64, 71, 72, 81-86, 88, 
89, 94, 95 and 100-102 (exceptions are 
23, 46, 54, 74 and 82); *-aa-: 48. 

*u. *-u-, *-u: M u; K u. *-uV-: M uy, ui; 
K uu. Examples are *-u-, *-u: 26, 28, .42, 
45, 67, 69, 70, 93 and 95 (exceptions are 79 
and 10); *-uV-: 22 and 40. 

*o. *-0-, *-o: M o; K o. Examples are 8, 
9, 14, 16, 21, 49, 58, 77, 78, 90, 91 and 104 
(exceptions are 26, 32 and 92). 


4. Mono-Kawaiisu Comparative Vocabu- 
lary® 

1. *?a(w)a-, M ?awa, K ?aa-py, SP 
?aa-py horn. 

2. *?ahka-; M ?ahqa-pono, K ?aga-ki- 
dy, SP ?anqa-xa-dy red. 

3. *?anipi, M ?anipi K, ?anibi, SP 
?api-vi- louse. ; 

4. *?attapy-, M ?atapy, K ?ata-by-mi, 
SP ?atagy-vi- jaw. 

5. *?awa-, M ?awa-wono, K 
tubiina, SP apwata- ribs. See 1. 

6. *?e(hkwy)-, M ?ehkwy, B ?ewu-ce 
ground squtrrel. 


?awa- 


’M forms are morphophonemic and M Y is 
treated as y in 3.6. K form are phonemic. SP forms 
are normalized whenever necessary for clarity of 
comparison. r is written as d, ts and tc as c, 7 as 
g, c as 8, y asj, I and ti as y, ando as u. In addi- 
tion, length marks after SP consonants and vowels 
are ignored unless an M or K form also has a 
corresponding geminate. Because Sapir indicates 
his frequent omission of ? and h, a ? is always 
written initially, and without parenthesis, before 
vowels; ? and h are inserted in parenthesis when- 
ever an M or K form contains a ? or h in a corre- 
sponding position. In general upper case symbols 
are replaced by lower case. Only forms which 
Sapir’ called normalized were used. The use of 
parentheses indicates strong uncertainty. 
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7. *?eko-, M %eqo, K ?egu-mbi, SP 
?gao-mpi- tongue. 

8. *?oho-, M oho, K ?ohoo-by, SP 
?o(h)o-vy bone. 

9. *?oho-, M ?oho-mane, K ?oho-?a-dy 
be strong. . 

10. *?vkwi-, M ?ekwi, K ?ugwi-dy, SP 
?ugwi- smell. 


11. *...(c)e..., M ta-cinuh, K pucii- 
by, SP puci-vi- séar. 

12. *cVk..., M caiqo?no, K_ cuki-ze 
bluejay. 

13. *ceVku-, M cuku old man, K cigu- 
pize lizard (this is suggested as a cognate 
set solely because of the K forms /?epice/ 
little boy and /?epize ~ °epic-/ a variety of 
lizard). 

14. *ho..., M hohpohpo, K_ hokwo- 
mbi, SP (h)uqwa-mpi spider. 

15. *-hsi..., M pa-hsiwah, K siho-mby 
sand. 

16. *toko(hkw)a, M toqohqwa, K togowa 
rattlesnake. See 58. 

17. *...hy?y, M hyyhy?y, K hyhyy 
yes. 

18. *hypi..., M hypika, K hybijedi-dy 
flower. 

19. *ja-, M jaqa, K ja-de-dy cry 

*-ja-, M jawi, K ki-ja-dy laugh. 

20. *johci-, M johci, K jozi-dy to fly. 

21. *jo(hkwo)-, M johqo, K_ ni-jowo- 
duma, SP jaga- copulate. 

22. *juhu-, M juhu, 
ju(h)u-vi fat. 

23. *jypa-, M_ jypa, 
jyvana- autumn. 

24. *kwaCi-, M qwaci, K kosi-bi, SP 
qwasi-vi- tail.6 (see also 33) 

25. *ka(wa)-, M qawa, K kaa-ze, SP 
qaa-ci woodrat. 

26. *kuht..., M kuhtu, K kudo-be, SP 
quda-vi- neck. 

27. ----- , M kuh-kuhih, K kwihipi, 
SP qwi(hi)qa smoke. See 28. 

28. *ku..., M kuh, K kuna, SP quna 
fire. Sec 27. 


*C and V indicate, respectively, the presence 
of a consonant and a vowel. 


K jihuu-bi, SP 


K jybuna, SP 
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29. *kop..., M qope, K kobi-bi, SP 
qova-vi- face. ; 

30. *kahty-, M qahty, K kada baa-dy, 
SP kady- sit. 

31. *kyh ?(i)-, M kyh ?noo, K ki?i-dy, 
SP qy?i bite. 

32. *kyhe..., M kyh-coho, K kocugo- 
dy chew, SP qycapai to have supper. 

33. *kwV..., M qawyha, K ata 
kwonubby chin.® 

34. *kiippy, M mah-kiipy, K_ kiipy-ne 
elbow. See 38. 

35. *(kV) ~ (jV)py, M jaqa-pY, K 
kujy-by white oak. 

36. *kwihta-, M _ kwihta defecate, K 
kwita?a-dy defecate, to lie 

37. *ko... (tti)-, M qoti, K kopakati- 
kwe-dy break. 


38. *m(a)..., M mah, K mo?o-, SP 
mo?o- hand. 
39. *manVkV..., M_  wmanyki, K 


mynaga-ju, SP manigi- five. 

40. *mu(i)ppi-, M muipi, K muupi-ze, 
SP muupi-ca fly. 

41. *muhu-, M muhu, K muhu-ce owl. 

42. *mu-...-(pi)-, M mu-pih, K 
muzubina beak. 

43. *my?a-, M ta-my?a, K mya-ze, SP 
mya- moon. 

44. *myjy, M myjy, K myja, SP myjy 


gopher. 

45, ----- , M nahtyhsu?uh, K mota- 
sukwe medicine. 

46. ----- , M nawa father, father’s 


brother, K mowa-ne father. 

47. *nahka-, M nahqa, K nagabi-bi SP 
napqava-vi ear. 

48. *na(a)pah(i), M naa-pahi, K_ na- 
baha-ju, SP navai siz. 

49. *no...hsi-, M_ nohsi-tapi, K_ no- 
hosi-dy, SP nonosi dream. 

50. *ny..., M nyyhmy, K nywy, SP 
nypwy Indian, person. 

51. *nykka-, M nyka to 
nykatya dance house. 

52. *nykk(a)-ppV, M nyka-pe, K nyka- 
py dance. 


dance, K 
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53. *nypa-, M nypa, K nybo-bi, SP 
nyva-vi- snow. 

54. *na?i-, M nai, K ne?e-dy, SP na(?)ai- 
burn. 

55. *nV..., M naho?mi, K nywaga-dy 
buy. 

56. *pahaa-, M pahaa, pestle, K pahaa-ze 
acorn grinding stone. 

57. *pahk..., M pa-hkwi, K pa-gy-ze, 
SP pa-gyu- fish. 

58. *pahtokowa, M pah-toqowa, K po- 
dogowa, SP pa(a)-doxoz-. watersnake. 

59. *papi-, M papi, K pabi-ne elder 
brother. 

60. *pawaha-, M pawaha, K powaha-by, 
SP paywa(ha) meadow. 

61. *pay-, M paah, K pyy-pi, SP pay-pi 
blood. 

62. *pa(Ca)-, M pahca, K pa(-)ka-dy, 
SP paqa- kill. 

63. *pety-, M pety, K vedy-ne daughier. 

64. *pija-, M pija, K_ pija-ne mother. 

65. *... pikki-, M coh-piki, K wojbiki- 
be brains. 

66. *po..., M pohihta, K ponnia, SP 
pon(n)ia- skunk. 

67. *pu... (pi), M puhsi, K pu?i-bi, SP 
pu?i-vi eye. 

68. *...(h)pu(uhs)V, M wa?nahpuuhsa, 
K ?asibu-ze butterfly. 

69. *puhi-, M puhi, K puhi-gi-dy green, 
blue. 

70. *puhku-, M puhku, K pugu-ze dog. 

71. *puCicca-, M puweci, K pumicadize, 
SP pu?ica-ci- mouse. 

72. *pyhta-, M pyhta, K pyda-bu-bbi, 
SP pyda arm. 

73. *pyhy..., M pyhy, K pyhyy-by, 
SP py(h)y-vi fur. 

74. *pahi, M pahi, K pehe-ju, SP pa(h)i- 
three. 

75. *sii-, M sii, K sii-gwe-dy urinate. 

76. *si(h)i-, M sihi-ki, to remove guts, K 
sii-bi guts. 

77. *siko..., M siqo, K sigoj-dy, SP 
si?ju- slide. 

78. *so(no)..., M sono, K soo-bi, SP 
s00-vi- lungs. 
16 
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79. *suwah-, M suwah-ka, K soo-kwi-dy, 
SP cua- breathe. See 78. 

80. *sy(h)ypy, M syhy-pY, K syy-by 
willow, SP cy(h)y-vi- squaw bush. 

81. *syhsyka, M_ syhsyka, K_  sysyga 
weasel. 

82. *taCanV, M tawano, K tammana, 
SP tam(m)a-na Spring. 

83. *taca-, M taca-wano, K taza, SP 
taca- Summer. 

84. *tahna..., M _ tahnatooh-wynyh 
kneel, K tanaa-mi, SP tana- knee. 

85. *ta-, M tah-pohina 3rd toe, K ta- 
pu?ibi toe, SP ta- foot. 
86. *tahsitV-, M 
ta-sito-bbi fingernail. 
87. *tape, M tape, K tabe, SP tavi sun, 

day. 

88. *tawa-, M tawa, K tawa-mbi, SP 
taywa-mpi- teeth. 

89. *...-tawi, M petawi west, down, Ix 
tabi-dawi cast, down. 

90. *to..., M too, K tomo, SP tomo 
winter. 

91. *tohp...c..., M tohpoh-ei’hei’, K 
tobe ipiice short. 

92. *toCVhtympi, M_ tohcihtypih, K 
toso-tymbi, SP tahatympi white rock, SP 
tasa- white. SP h may be misprint. 

93. *tu(hC)u-, M tuhmu, K tuhu-kwi-dy, 
SP tu(hu)-qwa-dy black. 

94. *tVK(w)a-, M toga, K tugwo-no, 
SP tugwa-nu night. 

95. *tuwa-, M tuwa, K tuwaa-na, SP 
tua- son. 

96. *tympV-, M tyhpe, K tymbi-bi, SP 
tympa-vi- mouth. 

97. *tympi, M tyhpih, K tymbi, SP 
tympi- rock. See 92. 

98. *typpi, M typih, K tiipy, SP tyvi- 
land, ground. 

99. *waccy-, M wacy, K wa-cu-jy, SP 
wacypwi, four. See 101. 

100. *...wac..., M wacih tyky, K 
?awazy-dy hide. M -ty- and K -dy are not 
comparable. 

101. *waha-, M waha, K wa-ha-ju two. 


tahsitu, toenail, K 
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102. *wa...(ka)..., M wacaga, K, 
wogata, SP wago- frog. 

103. *wihi-, M wihi, K wyhi-ce, SP 
wi(h)ici, and in compounds wy(h)i- knife. 

104. *...wohcV..., M ha?wohca, K 
wozia fox. 

105. *wyny-, M wynyh, K wyny-dy, SP 
wyny- to stand. 


5. Index 

Acorn grinding stone 56; arm 72; autumn 
23; beak 42; bite 31; black 93; blood 61; blue- 
jay 12; bone 8; brains 65; break 37; breathe 
79; brother, older 59; burn 54; butterfly 68; 
buy 55; chew 32; chin 33; copulate 21; cry 
19; dance 52; dance house 51; daughter 63; 
day 87; defecate 36; dog 70; down 89; dream 
49; ear 47; east 89; elbow 34; eye 67; face 
29; fat 22; father 46; fire 28; fish 57; five 39; 
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flower 18; fly 40; fly, to 20; four 99; fox 104; 
frog 102; fur 73; gopher 44; green 69; ground 
98; guts 76; hand 38; hide, to 100; horn 1; 
Indian 50; jaw 4; kill 62; knee, kneel 84; 
knife 103; land 98; laugh 19; lie, to 36; 
lizard 13; louse 3; lungs 78; man, old 60; 
meadow 60; medicine 45; moon 43; mother 
64; mouse 71; mouth 96; nail, finger, toe 86; 
neck 26; night 94; oak, white 35; owl 41; 
person 50; pestle 56; rat, wood 25; red 2; 
ribs 5; rock 97; rock, white 92; sand 15; 
short 91; sit 30; stz 48; skunk 66; slide 77, 
smell 10; smoke 27; snake, rattle 16; snake; 
water 58; snow 53; son 95; spider 14; Spring 
82; squirrel, ground 6; stand 105; star 11; 
strong, be 9; Summer 83; sun 87; tail 24; 
teeth 88; three 74; toe 85; tongue 7; two 101; 
urinate 75; weasel 81; west 89; willow 80; 
Winter 90; yes 17. 
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9.1. Vowel shifts 


6.5. Nominal incorporation is found in 
many Salish languages, but in none of the 
five here analyzed is it very extensively 
used. The nouns incorporated differ con- 
siderably, but the process is similar in Till 
and CA. The verb complex is the same as 
that for nominal suffixes, the noun taking 
the place of this kind of suffix and being fol- 
lowed by the pronominal suffixes. In Till and 
CA an element -al(-et) connects the stem 
and noun. In Cheh and Kal the connective 
-al seems to be lacking except in a single 
example in each language; -t may have been 
absorbed by the following consonant, the 
vowel having dropped out. 

Till examples of nominal incorporation: 
la c-kn-an-al-gagha‘t she takes the newborn 
baby (gaqha‘t newborn baby); kt-al-tawix”-i 
I dig the ground (tewix™ ground); c-kals- 
al-yingas you are brave (kalus strong; yingas 
heart); ni8-ks-t4w-al-wiy4-z-i my stomach is 
empty (tau nothing; wiyac stomach); a n&-X’1- 


al-q’aat I have a sore throat (Xt sore, sick; ’ 


q’aat throat). 

The following are Cheh nominal incor- 
porations: sa-o'l-itan she is preparing food 
(itan food); sa?-windw-un he made a wedge 
(winaw wedge) ; sa?-sxalx4sten make an arrow 
(sxalxasten arrow); s-yuc-wawa?-on he is 
killing a cougar (swawa? cougar); it ox- 
cwawa?-ton I saw a cougar. 

There is no evidence of nominal incor- 
poration in S-D. 

The nouns incorporated in CA are: 
gugwaxtil’t baby, cegw behavior, etx*2?® 
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camas, tcugwi?isen feathers, astite?® horse, 
cetx” house, q’sey’minan letter, stint person, 
smiy’em wife, and spinté year. Examples 
will not be repeated here. 

Vogt does not discuss nominal incorpora- 
tion in Kal but the following examples are 
found: sx*-te?-+4t-u'lu'li black-smith (u'lu:lim 
iron, metal—this is the only example with 
the connective -al or -t); éin-es-Kval- 
sx*sixul’t-i? J am _ producing children 
(sx*sixul’t children); el-n-¢’e?-spu?tis he came 
back to life (spu?tis heart); s-é’at-om-sqé7lix” 
half breed (&’at half; sqelix” person); &in-es- 
ta?-sqélix’-i I am throwing something (ep. 
CA tsep-stint shoot (people)); &’o°?-sqélix” 
several people go to complete. 

These examples illustrate the stability of 
a weakly developed process, the variety of 
the choice of nouns in the several languages, 
and the possibility that affixes may derive 
from nouns. The suggestion about the 
close relation of affixes and independent 
words made for CA seems to be corroborated. 

6.6. If it is granted that there is little 
conceptual difference between noun and 
verb, nominal incerporation might be con- 
sidered as verbal compounding, but there are 
also several interesting examples that dis- 
tinguish the two processes. Closely related 
to both is the CA form -ipltix*cé tongue. 
This was treated as a suffix, and discussed 
as an incorporated noun (CA §§515, 622.) 
Kal has something comparable in the use of 
ept have, though I have found no example of 
compounding with nominal incorporation 
similar to the CA. In Kal ept is used a verb 
stem, as epi may be in CA. 

In both Interior languages there is evi- 
dence of verbal compounding. In CA the 
pattern is stem-nominalized verb as gwiy’- 
w-sk’ul’ he finished doing it; ic-gwiy’-»- 
snit’-om-s he is finishing cutting it. Appar- 
ently the element # is the prepositional 
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particle, and the second example with con- 
tinuative pronominal suffix shows the nomi- 
nal incorporation. Examples from Kal are 
comparable: k”ené cis-ui-sk’ul’-i wait until I 
finish some work (cis > ¢éin-es; Kal ui, wi > 
CA gwiy’); xs-téye? skunk (xs bad; téye? 
bad; CA allows compounding of xs good, 
with other verbs). 

Numerals sometimes seem to be com- 
pounded stems in Kal: ¢in-ms-t-k’’e?-ém 
I'll take four bites; I’ll bite four times (ms 
four, -} times; k*’e? bite, chew); eso-nk’u?-t- 
ail-i he is taking one bite. 

Till has some verbal compounding, cas- 
ually discussed by Edel. She lists ya, yat 
become, make, as a prefix, and explains that 
it verbalizes. Perhaps complexes with ya are 
-oempound verbs, and possibly a few other 
stems are auxiliaries. Cheh sa seems to cor- 
respond with Till ya, yal. 

Cheh has a mere trace of verbal com- 
pounding: 4’a ?6:1-iten look forfood; this may 
possibly be so interpreted, since itan means 
food as well as eat. 

Since examples of verbal compounding 
are few, and the subject has been discussed 
at length only for CA, all the auxiliary stems 
found have been listed: bad CA é’xs, Kal 
@es-; be first CA Sit; design, mark CA 
q’ey’; explain CA miy; finish CA gweey’, Kal 
ui, wi; go CA xui (s.); Till gu; good, well CA 
xas, Kal xs (bad); have CA expt, Kal ept; 
hurry CA x*en; make, create, prepare, do 
CA k’ul’, Till ya, yal, Cheh sa; negative CA 
lut; pretend CA yuq*e?”; procure, secure 
CA ye", Till ya, yal, Cheh ol (look for); 
take, hold, carry one object CA kin; try, want 
Till de. 

6.7. Numerals are treated as verbs; a 
comparison follows: CARDINALS INDEPEND- 
ENT FoRMS: / CA nek’’e2?*, Kal nk’u, Till 
naé’-, Cheh oes, 0?c’s, S-D dit’o; 2 CA 
ésal, Kal ?esél, Till higi, haigi, seli, zu-, 
Cheh s&le, S-D s&li; 3 CA Gf?ites, Kal 
ée7lé(s), Till é&net, Cheh t4-la, S-D Aix’; 
4 CA mus, Kal mus, Till wus, wis, Cheh 
mos, S-D bos; 6 CA cil(ét), Kal cil, Till 
e’xas, Cheh ce'l-ats, S-D cal-Aic; 6 CA 
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téw’se(&t), Kal taq’an, Till yil-h-4éi, Cheh 


taxem, S-D cal-Aci;:7 CA ctin-tt-em, Kal’ 


sisp’al’, Till téus, Cheh c’o-ps, S-D coks; 
8 CA he?in’-am, Kal he?én’am, Till iq-#éi, 
Cheh c&--mos, S-D taqdti; 9 CA xa-xan’-tt, 
Kal xxan’it, Till liyi, Cheh ta:wx’, S-D 
x*ol; 10 CA upan(ét), Kal ?dpan, Till 
ah-anés, Cheh paé:n-aés, S-D pédac. 

11 CA ‘pen ul-nek’’e?®, Kal ?tipan 
el-nku, S-D pddac oka déé’0; 20 CA xse*l’ 
tipen, Kal ?esal’-tipen, S-D sAléati; 30 CA 
ée?*t-2*)’-tipan, Kal ée?!?-tipan,S-D shix”a¢i; 
40 CA mus-e*l’-ipen, Kal ms-t?a-tipan, 
S-D (s)béseti; 50 CA cilé-l’-Gpen, Kal 
calé-ta-?tipan, S-D scalacati; 60 CA tawseé- 
)’-tipon, Kal tq’an¢éle-?ipan, S-D scalati? adi; 
70 CA cuném-e*)’-tipen, Kal sp’al’é’-to- 
?ipen, S-D cdkseti; 80 CA he?en’m-e*!’- 
upon, Kal hén’am-lo-?tipan, S-D stdqdti? edi; 
90 CA xa-xn’-ul’-tipen, Kal xxan’t-le-? pan, 
S-D sx*ol4ti; 100 CA nouk’o’-qin, Kal é- 
nk’o?-qi(n), Cheh parnés-o-ms, S-D dit’o 
sabq’’Ati. 

200 CA a?as&l’-qan’, Kal ?ese?] sa-nk’o’-qi, 
S-D s&li sabk*4¢i; 300 CA éa-ta?*lds-gin’, 
8-D tlix” sabk4ti; 400 CA m’-m’5s-qan’, 
S-D bosabk*éti; 500 CA ca-cel’ét-qan’, 
S-D clac sabk*4ti; 600 CA ta-tuw’SAét-qgan’, 
S-D caléti sabk*4ti; 700 CA cu-cin’&tm’- 
qon’, S-D coks sabk*ati; 800 CA he?inam 
he s-nuk’9?9-qis, S-D taq&ti sabk*Ati; 900 
CA xaxn’it (h)a s-nuko?o-qis, S-D x*ol 
sobk"ati; 1000 CA u?Spantt-qan’, S-D padac 
sabk*ati; 10,000 S-D pddac tawosed. 

Except possibly in S-D, numerals of all 
the languages are modified for counting 
specific objects; Till and CA have affixes 
with the same stems and some phonetic 
changes, including change of accent; they 
are prefixes, suffixes of the nominal type, or 
a combination of both. 

In Kal the same numeral stems or short- 
ened forms are used with nominal suffixes 
similar to those of CA, for example, ?esal- 
€ix” two houses, the accent being on the 
suffix, except for mus four. Vogt lists a 
separate category for counting persons, but 
examination of the forms shows that there 
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is a prefix ¢- which corresponds with CA 
té- used to count persons. 

In Cheh there are some different stems 
for counting several kinds of objects, that is, 
stems used in compounds: 


Stem Blankets Fires 
1 neet’aw- next’a'w-ec’a = —— 
2 ca'm- c&"m-ec’a ca'm-stq 
3 éanaw- éand:w-ec’a éand-w-stq 


From four (mo’s) on the same stems are 
used for absolute forms and compounds. It 
should be noted that cA&:mos eight is the 
stem for two in compounds, hence two-fours: 
cp. cé:mos-ta'lx” eight houses. 

Tweddell refers to S-D personal numerals 
which probably correspond with what we 
call ‘compounded’ numerals in the category 
of persons. They are somewhat irregular, 
but seem to use initial reduplication (be-bés, 
ba-béé four persons), final reduplication 
(cal-al-Ac five persons) with suffixes of the 
same kind used in the cardinals. The forms 
are not quite clear because they involve 
contractions not worked out. 

An interesting fact evolves from the 
comparison of the numerals, one that has 
already been indicated by the comparison 
of CA and Kal stems. Whereas CA tends to 
preserve the stem vowel or vowels, if it be 
bisyllabic, Kal tends to shorten the stem 
vowel and to throw the accent to the follow- 
ing suffix, sometimes even losing the initial 
vowel completely. The Coast languages (few 
examples for Till) lack the first vowel en- 
tirely and strengthen or lengthen the second 
vowel, for instance, CA Asal, Kal 7esél, 
Till seeli, Cheh s&-le, S-D séli; CA Gpon, Kal 
*aipen, Cheh p4-n-aés, S-D pdd-oc. 

Incidentally, the Till naé’- and Cheh com- 
pounding stem ns¢’-a'w- are comparable 
with the CA and Kal absolute stems. 

The CA and Kal numerals form a fairly 
consistent decimal system, the units 1-10 
implying, even if they do not always ex- 
press, the fingers or hand (-iét, -ét). The tens 
are the digits multiplied (-#l, -t) by ten, and 
the hundreds are reckoned on the basis of 
16 * 
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heads (-qin, -qen’, -qfi). It is not clear why 
the CA forms are diminutive. It should be 
noted that the Kal form for two hundred is 
nominalized as two one-heads. 

Oddly enough, Edel does not isolate a 
nominal suffix for hand, finger, but the 
numerals suggest -ati, (-s¢i) finger, and 
-antés entire hand, which has been added as 
a distinct suffix to the list. 

Tweddell does not differentiate S-D -ati 
(-ati) hand, and -aé (-eé) head, so that it is 
impossible to determine where the digits 
leave off and the heads begin, but it is ob- 
vious that the S-D system is organized on the 
same principles as CA and Kal. Accent may 
be the distinguishing feature. 

CA numeral adverbs are the same as those 
mentioned for tens, that is, -zt is suffixed to 
the cardinal numeral, and as usual, certain 
phonetic changes take place because of con- 
traction with stem finals. 

Cheh is consistent in suffixing -Sin foot (?) 
to the stems used in compounding: once 
néé’o-Sin (< na‘éaw-Sin, possibly na‘é’aw- 
ta-Sin); twice c4:m-Sin; 3 times G&:n-o-Sin 
(< éa'n-aw-Sin or éa‘n-aw-ta-din); 4 times 
més-a-Sin; 5 times cil-tt-a-Sin; 6 times 
taxdm-t-ta-Sin; 7 times c’5:ps-ta-Sin; 8 times 
cé'mos-ta-Sin; 9 times tawix"s-ta-3in; 1/0 
limes p&:nés-ta-Sin. 

Obviously there are significant changes 
due to contraction, but apparently Cheh 
has a suffix something like -tta correspond- 
ing with S-D -at and CA -el times. 

The first two S-D multiples are irregular 
ex” once; cab-Ab twice. From three on -al 
is suffixed to the regular cardinal stems. The 
form for twice suggests that S-D, like Cheh, 
has a different stem form for some com- 
pounds. 


7. Reduplication in Salish, like nominal 
suffixing, has been studied rather exten- 
sively. Since, as we have seen, there is little 
difference between nouns and verbs, the 
processes of reduplication characteristic of 
Salish may be treated generally. The proc- 
esses agree quite well for the five languages, 
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with some distinctive processes for each, 
some lacking in the Coast languages. 

Duplication of the entire stem, or if the 
stem ends with a consonant cluster, of CVC 
of the stem, indicates a distributive or fre- 
quentative, often considered a plural. 

In Till the vowel of the duplicated stem 
that characterizes the frequentative seems to 
be i. Whatever the stem vowel may be—a, 
x, i, u, or zero—the reduplicated vowel is i: 
ga ni-né-on he will keep coming after (na- 
fetch) ; ga-iq-uqi-i I will skip around (aqi run 
away); c-ih-?aha-wi-ni J always take tt (?aha 
carry, take); t Si-3e¢’-an she is cutting re- 
peatedly (St’ cut); du wu-c-yil-yel-&qun he 
twists them; t ga-i-iwué they will paddle up- 
stream (iwué go upstream); ta n&-giz-guz-is- 
u-i J always ford (guz cross water); das-di-- 
t’é-on he shot until he killed it (t’& shoot). 

Edel differentiates plurals from frequenta- 
tives, but they are probably the same; at 
any rate, the plurals she gives are formed in 
the same way, sometimes with vowel varia- 
tion, not uniformly with z for the redupli- 
cated plurals: Ix-té#x-is they were blind; 
lah-lah-ais-u they were all sleeping together. 

Cheh frequentatives: tapt-tp-tan he ham- 
mered it frequently; yit-yut-?an she stirred it 
frequently; s-?ek*-ék”-tq he stole repeatedly. 

S-D frequentatives: s-x4l-xal books (xal 
mark); yal-yal-Sad moccasins; la &’Ax*- 
@’ax-ad he repeatedly hit him with a stick; 
u-t’6q’-t’0q’-ob he coughed and coughed; 
u-bdd-bad-é-ab he keeps on lying (bade tell 
lies); u-bid-abid-tit ti dagwi we lied to you. 

CA plural distributives: t-één’-ten’-om he 
held on with both hands; gwép-gwup-Sen his 
feet have long hair; q’#t’-q’at’-p they climbed 
one by one; Raw-Raw-p it dropped here and 
there; u-tep-tip they are soft, softening has be- 
come a part of them; 4c-scqe?e they went out 
one by one; it-ot they slept. 

Kal plurals: ?et’-it 8 they slept; ?el’-filn they 
ate. (Vogt considers these two examples 
irregular; to me they seem ta fit the pattern, 
with change of vowel and glottalizing of 
consonant.) esa-n-co-co-Ini?ut he has fringe 
on both sides; tu?-tu?-dxan I stung his arms; 
q’a?u-q’a?u-p-Axan his arms broke. 
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In Till repetition of the initial stem con- 
sonant and vowel, or of the initial stem 
vowel indicates plural. In all types of re- 
duplication, as well as in other Till com- 
pounds, certain voiceless sounds are voiced: 
ta-c-w4-wax-fn they are crying (wax cry); ga 
é1-&1z-it they get to him (tiz reach, note that 
initial & does not become %); da da-tel-Awin 
they took off (their skins) (tet take off). 

Initial reduplication indicates diminutive 
in all the languages except Cheh. The types 
of initial reduplication vary considerably. 
In Till the initial consonant of the stem is 
repeated, voiceless stops and affricates are 
voiced, and the stem vowel, no matter what 
it may be, is changed to u: handluin arm, 
hu-handluin little arm; Sen8 stone, k-Su- 
&én8 gravel (k- plural); t’iyflhu man, du- 
tiyilhu boy; tuqusu beaver, du-tuqusu little 
beaver. (Note that t’? > d in this process—as 
well as in others.) 

In S-D the stem initial consonant or 
initial consonant and vowel are repeated for 
diminutive: kabdted knife, ka-kabdtad little 
knife; stadayt woman, slé-stadayt little girl; 
stobS man, s-to-tébs boy. 

In CA initial reduplication is accompanied 
by glottalization of certain consonants in 
the entire word—m, n, y, |, r, R, r”, except 
n in hin- in. Some vowels also change, es- 
pecially stem vowels: hin-q’u-q’us-om’-{én’- 
San’ dog, on-the-bottom-of-feet-small-wrinkles ; 
Se8al’-tilum’x”-n’ hoe, that-which-gives-the- 
ground-little-chops; &-n’a-n’A?*-n’a?*s we little 
ones became wet (nas wet); #-?it. § little one 
slept (it. 8 sleep). 

In Kal initial reduplication is used for 
diminutive with certain phonetic changes: 
the voiced sounds—m, n, w, y, l—may be 
glottalized, but the rule seems not to apply 
to all these consonants in the complex. If 
the stem contains two glottalized sounds, the 
first is deglottalized, and stem vowels may 
be changed. Diminutives often have the 
prefix 1: n-q*-q’as-em’i(néen-Sen) dog; es-tl- 
q-q’al’-i? small lake; es-&-}-sti?-sank” small 
island; s-1-k¥-k*X’tis little face; t-pu-ps kitten 
(pus cat); t-x*-x"ist little one walked, he 
walked with litile steps; es-k’G-k’al-{ he has a 
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little job (cp. es-k’ul’-i he is working); i4-q*- 
q™il’ dry snow, a-little-cooked; t-em’-G?m-t 
little one sat (?emuit he sat). 

Till, Cheh, and S-D do not seem to have 
medial reduplication. 

Medial reduplication, that is, repetition 
of the stem vowel, is a CA process that indi- 
cates gradually becoming without volition; the 
vowels are separated by a glottal stop: 
lu?up it became dry, it dried out (lup dry); 
na’as it became wet (nas wet); hin-ta?ax- 
flgwees he became worried (tax bitter). 

Vogt does not list this type of reduplica- 
tion for Kal, but forms like the following 
suggest the process and function as com- 
parable with CA: ¢in-na?as I am getting wet; 
xu-xu?tis they were awake, they wakened (?); 
pa?iq it is fading (paq white); k’¥a?&l it 
grew (k’*al grow); ti?im snow melted (tim 
melt); tin-su?um I smelled something (su? 
smell) pe?ex” tt swelled. 

Final or terminal reduplication is a proc- 
ess of all the languages. Usually the vowel of 
the stem and the final consonant are re- 
peated. Often the vowel has a weak form 
when repeated, or it may be lost entirely. 
If the stem form is CVCC, or CVCCC, the 
first consonant of the cluster is repeated. 
The character of final stem reduplication in 
Salish stems seems to corroborate the theory 
advanced for CA, namely, that the final 
consonant of a cluster is a remnant of a 
suffix no longer free (CA §598). 

Final reduplication in Kal is of the same 
sort as in CA, apparently with nearly the 


same meaning. Often, but not always, the - 


stem vowel is lost, and sometimes a final 
non-glottalized consonant becomes glot- 
talized. 

Till has a distinctive type of reduplication 
in which the final stem consonant is repeated 
before the stem; Edel has interpreted it as 
@ process expressing plural or continuative: 
dees q-tdq-an they tried to break it (tq break); 
da s-t-til-on they went and told him (t1 
tell); ni8-k-duk’ they put her in (their canoe) 
(dak lie; note that k’ is deglottalized); 
an-s-l-ga'lt my eyes (gat eye); 3-48-un he is 
holding it (#8 hold); q-gaq-il they cuimb (cqil 


climb); n&-qiéq-il he ts sitting in it (laqil 
sit). 

This type of reduplication seems to cor- 
roborate certain theories about the stem 
and its relation to stem suffixes already put 
forward, namely: if the final consonant of 
the stem can stand at the beginning of the 
complex as well as at the end, the stem 
sounds have the same value no matter what 
position they occupy.! 

If the final vedhunendiabins of bisyllabic 
stems such as cq-il climb, is q-zuq-il, and of 
laq-il sit, is q-leq-il, the reduplieation shows 
that the stems are of the form CC or CVC 
and that elements like -il are suffixes. Con- 
sequently the stems are not bisyllabic, but 
monosyllabic with a theme suffix. So far I 
have found no Till stems of the type CVCC. 
If they should occur we could test the theory 
of the function of the second consonant of 
the cluster as a contracted suffix by the 
process of final reduplication. Perhaps this 
combination of circumstances may be found 
in some Salish language not considered here. 

The following examples of final reduplica- 
tion in S-D are listed with Tweddell’s trans- 
lations: u-tas-s-t4s-od he is hitting it hard 
(Tweddell calls this form augmentative; I 
find no other example like it; ep. Cheh tas 
hard); u-x4l-3l-os-tix” you have a little mark 
on your face (cp. u-x4l-os-cix” you have a 
mark on your face); u-xG-?uy-od he is only 
half working (cp. u-xtiy-od he is working). 
Other examples of diminutive in S-D have 
initial reduplication. 

A single example of its kind, final redupli- 
cation of changed vowel with consonant 
cluster, seems to suggest the meaning of 
gradual change: le bik*t-ak"t he was geiting 
hurt all the way over there (cp. la bak"t he was 
getting hurt). 

Most of the languages have a combination 
of the various kinds of reduplication, as 
diminutive plurals in CA with glottaliza- 
tion and initial reduplication for diminutive, 
stem duplication for plural, and medial 
vowel reduplication for becoming. 

Till expresses inceptive or incohative by 

t IJAL 11. 51ff (1945). 
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double initial or final reduplication: da 
s-li-l-A’t-i I am beginning to sicken (X’t sick); 
la c-yi-yi-yahis-ii J begin to see (yahs see); 
né-i-i-as-asndx"-i J begin to know (asnux 
know); gea-ial-élil the tide comes in slowly 
(alil water moves). 

A kind of reduplication, apparently not 
very productive, is the reduplication of 
suffixes. The following are examples from 
CA: 1¢-xum’-om’-{lt-zlt she has come to miss 
her children (-ilt offspring. The repetition of 
-ilt is plural rather than diminutive, hence | 
is not glottalized) ; c’sl’-al’-i8-8 he came to a 
standing position (c’#l’ one stands; -i8 act of); 
zem-om-i8-i8 he came to a sitting position 
(em one sits); caq-caq-aq-al-fp-sp he fell on 
his back (caq hollow object stands). 

The following may be a comparable exam- 
ple from Kal: tq’-al-ilS they lay down (one at 
a time?) (1q’ one lies). 

The repetition of a stem syllable, possibly 
a suffix, in S-D may be comparable: tu 
?ax” t6q’-ob-ab-éit we wanted to cough (toq’ob 
cough); ?4l-al, ?4l-?al house; ?Al-al-al, ?4l- 
?al-?al houses. 

The summary does not include all excep- 
tions or unusual forms found in all the lan- 
guages, but only the general similarities. 
Differences in meaning are indicated by ac- 
cent in CA, and possibly in the other lan- 
guages also. An accompaniment of redupli- 
cation is a change of vowel—the vowel may 
be weakened or lost as in Kal, it may be 
changed in character as in Till, S-D, CA, or 
Kal; usually the resulting vowel depends on 
the accent. Glottalization is another morpho- 
phonetic process closely related to diminu- 
tive reduplication in CA and Kal; it is not 
uniform for the two languages, even though 
the same consonants are glottalized. In addi- 
tion to reduplication, some Kal plurals are 
glottalized ; actually they are distributives or 
repetitives. 

In Cheh the glottal stop after a changed 
stem vowel indicates diminutive without 
reduplication. There are, however, many 
unexplained glottal stops. So far the function 
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of glottalization for contraction has not been 


8. Some of the most important elements 
of any language are the syntactic elements 
or words because they are so subtle that 
they may be the key to the entire meaning 
of an utterance. Their meanings usually de- 
pend on the context, and no one of these 
elements is exactly the same in two lan- 
guages even though the forms may be 
similar. Despite the fact that prefixes some- 
times indicate English prepositional ideas, 
all the languages have a general preposition 
which may mean at, by, by means of, in, into, 
on, through; Till a, as; Cheh at; S-D ?al, al; 
CA prefix #-, and Kal 1. 

There some other prepositions, but since 
they seem to be independent words, they 
belong to the vocabulary and are included 
in the following comparison. Some other 
syntactic elements that may assimilate to 
the verb complex are also included, indi- 
cated as prefixes. 

About, around Cheh tai, taS at; across, 
through Cheh taS yimax”; already, surely, 
absolutely, quite CA ti?', Kal t¥’e, Till datut; 
also CA xzl, toq’, Kal nex”, Till iyu; al- 
though CA cut, Kal we; and (correlative) 
Kal u, Till i, Cheh éa; and, yet, but CA hit, t; 
and so Kal k’’a, S-D ki, k”a, gwa; and then 
Kal k*’em’t, Till dala, Cheh an, S-D k~al, 
gwal; answer to question, not yes or no CA 
tu?"; as far as CA pene?®. 

Because CA ey’nil, Kal néti?, Till k’alus, 
S-D kal, gwal; because, so that, purpose CA 
tgwel, Kal xWol’, Till nS?ala, S-D gwa, 
gwoti; by Kal k*tu. 

Contrary to fact, if only Kal k*Se; doubt 
CA nw?®; either...or...Kal x%a...x*a, 
Cheh 3’e’, 6k”’a, S-D dit, dal. 

Finally CA sic, sic, Till tani; finally, and 
then CA hoi, Kal hoi, Gheh hoi; from CA 
tel’, Kal tal’, Cheh to al, tul; from afar 
Cheh to to?; future intentional CA éet, Kal 
qe?, qt, Cheh X’a, Au. 

How Cheh ano-m’; if, when Kal ne; if in 
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future Kal nem; if... then...CA ne?®.... 
ne?*, S-D abil; if...were true Kal kuné 
u...; interrogative CA ni, Cheh 7i°, na; 
interrogative after all..., did...CA Gin’, 
Cheh éan, S-D xad; interrogative expecting 
answer ‘no’ CA ni lut, Kal tema. 

Just, exactly CA Sit, Kal put, Till ala, Cheh 
iyu?; just at the moment CA u-8il; just ready 
to...CA u-éel. 

May, possibility CA xit, S-D til; might, 
threat, evidence that...CA xeli?', Kal xi; 
must Cheh q’sel; not CA lu, lut, Kal ta, tam, 
Till qeS, Cheh met, S-D xe; now, today Kal 
yetex"4, Cheh ta nin. 

Only Kal éemf{, Til x*i; only, no more than, 
still (dubitative) Kal put i; ought, obligation 
CA é#?*; past, no longer CA cmi?'; perhaps 
Kal kunté, Till niga, Cheh ta, S-D tu; per- 
haps? Kal uc, x¥a us, Cheh ito?; please Kal 
emi, mi. 

Similarly Kal ec’axi #2, Cheh q’e'cx; some 
or other Kal te?, Cheh ta‘m; some time ago 
Kal xa cpi'stém’; soon, after a short time 
Kal iltt.Sen’é; still, yet Kal ¢italx”4; than 
(comparison), very, too much Kal mil; then, 
this (emphasizes following word) Kal 8e, Till 
q’it, q; to, toward CA tet, Kal @-, Cheh 
kal, 8; truly Till hagunax; until S-D tol. 

What thing CA (s-)tim’, Cheh ta‘m, S-D 
s-tab; what is it? CA ingwet; S-D gwat; 
when in future...then...Kal m-...m-; 
where Kal hite?”; wherever Kal ne ttan’; 
who CA ségwet, Kal suwét, S-D gwat, 
gwot; wish Kal kumi; with, accompaniment 
CA twe, Kal t-, Till taé,S-D t”, tol. 


9.0. The many Salish languages are dis- 
tributed from the isolated Bella Coola in 
British Columbia north of Rivers Inlet, 
with many small groups around Puget 
Sound and along the Coast to the Tilla- 
mook who lived south of the Columbia 
River. Salish languages spread inland from 
the coast to the upper reaches of the Mis- 
souri and Yellowstone rivers, the Flathead 
being the most southerly tribe, the Plains 
Salish and Sematuse (hardly known) the 
most eastern. Other inland Salish tribes oc- 
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cupied territory from the Columbia River at 
the south to the Fraser and Thompson 
rivers at the north, the Shuswap being the 
northernmost tribe. 

The Boas-Haeberlin paper on sound shifts 
was the result of a reconnaissance of the 
entire area. This study, based on vocabu- 
laries, indicates some of the more obvious 
problems of Salish, and the distribution of 
the k and é@ languages. In 1950 Swadesh 
published a revised classification of the 
languages.? One of Swadesh’s purposes was 
to determine—largely from vocabularies— 
some of the subdivisions of Salish; the 
classification sets off major divisions, sub- 
divisions, dialects and subdialects. Differ- 
ences in the two classifications are of minor 
importance so far as our comparison is con- 
cerned. 

Coeur d’Alene is a single extreme mem- 
ber of the Interior Division; Kalispel and 
Spokan are considered members of a sub- 
group of the Okanagon Group of the In- 
terior Division; Colville as a member of a 
different sub-group of the Okanagon Group. 
Tillamook is one of two members of the 
Oregon Division (whose only other member 
is Siletz) which parallels the Coast Division. 
Upper Chehalis is assigned to the Olympic 
Branch of the Satsop Group of the Coast 
Division, and Snoqualmie-Duwamish are 
dialects of the Nisqually sub-branch. All 
are ¢-languages except Upper Chehalis 
which is transitional. 

The five languages are therefore quite 
representative of a large cross-section of 
the family, and this is no accident. All the 
languages compared except Kalispel were 
done under Boas’ aegis as a result of his 
earlier reconnaissance. He planned to get 
records of all the languages, but felt that 
each had relative importance as compared 
with the others. He would have advised 
that Shuswap, Lillooet, or Thompson be 
done next instead of Kalispel because of 
their divergences, but Vogt consulted Boas 


? IJAL 16. 157-67 (1950). 
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only briefly after he had decided to work 
on Kalispel. One reason for his choice, I 
presume, was the inadequacy of Giorda’s 
Kalispel grammar and dictionary, and of 
Mengarini’s Flathead grammar.* 

The relation between even five languages 
of such a large family as Salish illustrate 
process which should have an important 
place in linguistic theory. A relatively simple 
phonetic change from k to ¢ may be amply 
demonstrated for several language families, 
but in this study the dynamics are apparent. 
Rarely are two related language so regular 
that one sound has changed completely, as 
have k and é, and 8 and x. So complete are 
these changes in CA and Kal that k and x 
are non-existent in them. Chehalis has k, 
the transitional kY and é, and Colville, ac- 
cording to Vogt, has k, k’ and x, all ‘with a 
definite i-timbre’. Colville occupies a geo- 
graphical position intermediate between the 
Coast and the Interior. In this respect a 
‘reasonable’ or ‘logical’ phonetic change is 
fully demonstrated with its theoretical 
transitional forms. 

Vowel changes from a through e and 2 
are similarly shown by Kal e, CA @, but 
the available materials are not clear about 
vowel relations. The recording does not 
distinguish the relations of a to i and the 
intervening gradations as a, e, e, i, or a, @, 
9, u and i-u, all of which are indicated. 
Factors other than pronunciation are in- 
volved here, some having to do with mor- 
phology and accent, others with the rela- 
tion of vowel to consonant. 

Another interesting problem is the fact 
that in some of the languages an initial 
vowel is preceded by a glottal stop. This is 
not the case in CA, but the fact that s- 
plus an initial vowel > y’, and that other 
consonants in the same position become 
glottalized, suggests that somewhere along 
the line an adjustment was made which is 


* Father Giorda, A Dictionary of the Kalispelm 
Language, Jesuit Fathers, no date; Reverend 
Gregory Mengarini, A Salish or Flat-head Gram- 
mar (1861). 
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so far not entirely clear. It is however highly 
suggestive that in Spokan the initial vowel 
is preceded by an aspiration (distinct from 
h).4 The functional pairing of the glottal 
stop and aspiration in other languages 
(Navaho, for example, and probably other 
Athabaskan languages) certainly makes this 
point theoretically significant. Moreover, 
the effects of s, y and ?, though not obvious 
or widespread outside the family, should be 
examined for the Salish in general. 

The possibility of demonstrating the 
change from relatively isolating to agglu- 
tinative or polysynthetic structure has al- 
ready been mentioned; a thorough examina- 
tion of this problem from West to East or 
from East to West would prove very fruit- 
ful. We shall have to reconcile ourselves to 
the possibility that we cannot prove where 
a form originated or in which direction a 
process traveled, but certainly the develop- 
ment can be dynamically established for 
Salish. 

In Salish noun and verb are so thoroughly 
interchangeable in many cases as to be 
hardly differentiable. When the vocabu- 
laries have as many nominalized as inde- 
pendent forms, and when verbs are inflected 
with nominal possessives as in CA and Kal, 
surely the problem of determining which is 
which is a major one. Perhaps we shall have 
to conclude that noun and verb are not 
completely distinct. The fact that stems or 
bases are relatively free in this respect, and 
that there is a readiness to use them indif- 
ferently as verbs or nouns, seems to me good 
evidence of their verbal character. If, how- 
ever, someone else interprets them as nomi- 
nal, it does not make any difference; we 
may compromise on nominalized verbs or 
verbalized nouns. There is no convincing 
evidence, either quantitative or qualitative, 
to conclude that either noun or verb was 
original. 

Conclusions about origin and chronology 
must also remain tentative, especially when 
we note the relation of affixes to nouns or 


‘ Vogt, Salishan Studies, p. 10. 
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verbs, or of demonstrative elements in the 
Coast languages to aspective elements in the 
Interior. 

9.1.1. A major change noted in the Boas- 
Haeberlin work is the shift from a to i. The 
statement has validity but needs revision in 
view of the phonetic relations of all the 
vowels, depending on factors such as accent, 
vowel harmony, and morphology. This is a 
question well, but not conclusively, docu- 
mented for Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel, but 
it has not been thoroughly worked out for 
the latter, and has been merely suggested 
for the other languages. All the vowels of 
any one language are interrelated and are 
in turn influenced by the consonants: for 
instance, 2 > a, u > 9 under the influence 
of bilabials such as p, m, and of the post- 
palatals or velars. Under the same influences 
and with accentual change i > a or ®. 
Changes of this kind differ in the several 
languages and should certainly be deter- 
mined for each before a conclusion can be 
reached about phonetic relationships among 
the languages. In order to make valid com- 
parisons the stem vowel with accent should 
be discovered if it is at all possible. Gener- 
ally a test form is the third person com- 
pletive form which has no affixes (CA, Kal, 
Cheh, S-D). 

Internal vowel changes are suggested by 
comparison of the two most closely related 
languages, Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel. 
They have been determined only because a 
large number of comparable forms have 
been made available through systematic 
grammatical interrogation and the record- 
ing of contexts. The same kinds of material 
are available also for Chehalis but unfor- 
tunately there has not been time to do more 
than systematize them roughly. A few of 
many examples will be cited for CA and 
Kal. 

Some suffixes and stems have the same 
vowel in both languages, sometimes with a 
modification of accent, with echo vowel, or 
glottalization. (The forms given are those 
with the strongest vowel, determined by 
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stress. CA allows consonant clusters with a 
nasal, Kal does not.) Suffixes: back CA -ién’, 
Kal -iten; edge, mouth CA -cin, Kal -cin’; 
foot CA, Kal -8in; head CA, Kal -qin; surface 
of round object CA -i?'st, Kal -ist. Nouns: 
arrow CA t’Apemoen, Kal t’a:pemin; younger 
brother (man-speaking) CA since?®, Kal 
since?; buffalo CA ciilam, Kal s-cilam 
(bull); caribou CA st’iyate’e?®, Kal stiyé- 
(tc’e?); cow CA st’amA(Itums), Kal st’amaé 
enemy CA S&mon’, Kal Somén’; feathers, fur, 
body hair CA, Kal spum; fly, insect, maggot 
CA haméitemS, Kal xamalten; heart, desire 
CA icpi?us, Kal spu? tis. 

Stems, verbal and nominal, in which the 
vowel is undisguised by other factors, very 
few of many are cited: astonish pas; boil, 
bubble mal’; friendly CA lax Kal l’ax gape, 
split in two saq’; look at, watch CA ac’x, 
Kal ac’ax; pay, reward; xaq’; rotten naq’; 
stand (of container) caq, Kal has also caq”; 
tired CA ayx, Kal ?aix”; wet nas; feed CA 
zm (share food), Kal ?em’; good, well CA 
xs, Kal xes; lie (persons) CA met, Kal 
met; milk, press, squeeze CA p’ey’, Kal 
pe’; sit (one) CA wm, Kal %em; surface 
(general stem) CA ¢’e2m, Kal é@’em; blan- 
keted sic’; cheat q*il; cut with blade nit’; eat 
CA ifen, Kal ?itn; muscle, sinew tind; tongue 
tix*cé; absent, empty, gone CA @u", Kal 
@’uu; blow (with mouth) pux"; borrow (Kal 
lend) kut; carry CA uk*, Kal ?uk*; crowd, 
swarm CA tu", Kal tu; nasal mucus CA 
snos, Kal sanas. 

The preceding examples show CA & to be 
equivalent to Kal e (e). In the following CA 
z > Kal a: bright, clear CA xel, Kal xal; 
bury CA leq’, Kal laq’ (be in sweathouse) ; 
consume, use up CA c’es, Kal c’as; fight 
with blows CA tiy’eq*t, Kal tiyaq*t; fry 
CA c’sx, Kal c’ax; grind, sharpen CA 
x*eq”’ (grind meal), Kal x¥aq”’; swallow 
CA q’em, Kal q’am; two CA esol, Kal 
?asal; white CA pq, Kal paq. 

CA has a change of vowel i > #, used 
for derivation, for example: kel’ be hot, 
sunny, warm; k*il become red; k*ul be red; 
t’eS sweet; t’i8 be sweetened. Possibly the 
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same process applies to Kal. If so, it can 
rarely be learned from the translations (cp. 
white CA paq, Kal piq; fade CA paq, Kal 
paq). But even if the rule applies, there is a 
change of vowel in the two languages.® 

Moreover, there may be a vowel change 
in diminutive reduplication, CA 2 > Kal i. 
An attempt has been made to eliminate 
these functional changes in the following 
examples which show CA 2 > Kal i: all, 
complete CA melk’’, Kal milk”’; bend CA 
pen’, Kal pin’; camas CA etx’e?®, Kal 
itx”e?; chop, split CA Sel, Kal Sil; finish 
CA gwey’, Kal wi, ui?; house CA cetx”, 
Kal citx”; leaf CA péctile, Kal pictt; level, 
beat in wrestling match CA Sat, Kal 3itl’; 
lie (long objects) CA p’en, Kal p’in; stand 
(long objects) CA Set, Kal Sit; stand up, 
project (long objects) CA c’el’, Kal c’il. 

The reverse relationship is shown by the 
following examples accented <n the vowel 
considered: CA i > Kal e (e): body, flesh, 
meat CA qilté, Kal sqeltt; brother, wife’s 
sister CA qict, Kal gect, and a very large 
number of nouns, stems and suffixes. Prob- 
ably this vowel change is the most regular 
and significant of them all. 

9.1.2. Many stems for which the vowel 
has been determined by accented forms in 
CA lack the vowel in Kal. This pattern is 
probably more apparent than real because 
Vogt tends to consider the unaccented stem 
as primary. It is possible that in Kal the 
stem is less often accented than in CA, the 
tendency being to accent the suffix instead. 
Moreover, it seems as if Kal suffixes more 
often become thematic as a part of the 
stem. The following are illustrative: otter 
CA htki, Kal Itku; boy CA asquq*ése?* 
(q”es foolish), Kal sq*s-e? (son after pu- 
berty); bind CA le@’, Kal 1é’; cut in two CA 
x”at, Kal xt (cut short, crop); divide, sepa- 
rate CA x*aq*, Kal x%q"; drag, pull CA 
cek”, Kal ck’; draw a line CA tep’, Kal 
ip’ (cp. CA lip’ make a stripe) ; dressed, ready, 
prepared CA xc, Kal xc; pl. persons enter 
CA nep, Kal np-ilS (Vogt has pilS); escape 


5 IJAL 4. 127ff. (1927). 
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CA fax-p, tx-up’; far, distant lek”, Kal 1k”; 
hunt CA éilfp, Kal Gip; recall, remember 
CA tuk’, Kal tk’; scatter CA pax’, Kal 
pq”’; thick layer CA pet, Kal pl-il. 

However, when stem forms with the ac- 
cent are available, the vowels in some 
cases are determinable for Kal as in tell lies 
CA y’aq’, Kal yoq"; perforate CA lex’, 
Kal lox”; clean, sweep CA x*ek*’, Kal 
xuk’; one lies CA tek’, Kal tuk”’; push 
CA p’ic’, Kal p’ac. 

The importance of a and its relation to 
consonant clustering is shown by the com- 
parison of CA and Kal. In CA the sibilants, 
s and ¢, may be clustered with the nasals 
m and n; in Kal they may not. Vogt had 
this problem in mind and his recordings are 
reliable as evidenced by some of his examples 
from Spokan and Colville: grizzly bear CA 
smaxi?'én’, somaxé?iéan’, Col samxé?ikan’; 
mountain Kal esamdq’’, Spok esamdq”’, 
Col camaq”’; nasal mucus CA snas, Kal 
sonos (n is stem initial); salmon CA smuilfé, 
Kal samlit; smoke CA smo?°t, Kal som’ot; 
snow CA smik*’t, Kal sameq”’at, Spok 
smaq’’t; Col samiq*at; spear CA smiulmon, 
Kal samil’amen; tobacco smil’x*, Kal 
samen’x”, Col samsn’x¥; woman smiy’em, 
Kal somém. 

In CA s-hin- in > sn- or sin-, but s-n- 
in seems always in Kal to become san-. 

Since all our authors, different as they 
are, mention and treat to some extent the 
presence or absence of a, it seems that it 
should be retained and its relation to vowels 
with timbre determined.® 

The relation of a, #, to 9, u, and of u to 9 
will be discussed with labialization in 9.1.5, 
below. 

9.1.3. Vowel lengthening has already been 
noted as nonmorphological in Coeur d’ Alene. 
It seems to have more than one function in 
Kalispel: vowels are sometimes lengthened 
to denote consonant loss; possibly this de- 
vice takes the place of the echo vowel in 
CA or it may be the same phenomenon. 


* Cp. Swadesh, Salish Phonologic Geography, 
Lg 28.237-9 (1952). 
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The following Kal vowel changes with dura- 
tion may be related to the Till process 
which reduplicates for frequentative by 
using the initial stem consonant with i no 
matter what the stem vowel may be, and 
sometimes the reduplication has the form 
Ci-. Possibly the lengthened vowel in Kal 
indicates more than one function at the 
same time; plural and frequentative, or 
plural diminutive, for example. The vowel 
changes of Kal are u > a';e,9 > 1';1 > w: 
s-sa‘l-vise? hail (sul cold; ?u?tise? egg); 
s-tir-ta-?é?uti? the younger of two brothers; 
p’'i'-p’ui-Sen automobile (p’ui wrinkled; -8an 
foot; cp. t-p’i?-p’u?i-3en toy auto); }-ti-- 
taw’it young men (cp. t-tatw’it young man); 
ti:-ttix*-tan aeroplane (tux one flies; in this 
example the rule of deglottalization seems 
to be reversed, the reduplicated ti- de- 
glottalizes the stem initial t); p’ir-p’ox-tt 
they are old (cp. p’ox-pax-tit he is old; p’ox-ut 
parent; 9 is probably from u, lowered be- 
cause of p’, x or both). 

The following example shows change from 
stem vowel e to u’, possibly related to Till 
where any stem vowel is reduplicated by 
becoming u, sometimes u’, for diminutive: 
es-pu'-pé-ul8 so that he can breathe a little 
(the context seems to justify the diminutive). 

Kal has a few stems with long vowels, 
sometimes of the form CV-C, sometimes 
CVVC; they will be discussed below. 

Duration is apparent as a problem of 
Till (p. 12), Cheh (vocabulary and examples 
in text), S-D (pp. 10-1), and Comox (pp. 
3ff), but its significance is so far undeter- 
mined. 

The short accented vowel is probably as 
important as the long one. Few short vowels 
are accented in CA. Usually accent is the 
test of a strong vowel in these languages. 
In Till, Cheh, S-D and Comox a short vowel 
or a may be accented as well as a long one. 
This is a problem of the Coast languages 
rather than of CA or Kal. 

9.1.4. None of the languages compared 
here has pitch accent, and it has not been 
mentioned as morphological for Salish, al- 
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though it is significant in other languages of 
the Northwest, Quileute and Haida, for 
example. Three patterns of accentuation 
emerge for the five languages here compared. 
1. The accent falls on the stem, sometimes 
with weakening of suffix vowels (S-D, CA, 
Kal); sometimes with change of a suffix 
vowel (Till, Cheh, S-D). 2. The accent falls 
on the pronominal suffix (Till, Cheh, Kal, 
rarely in CA). 3. The accent falls on the 
non-pronominal suffix (all). In CA it has 
been demonstrated that all accent patterns 
indicate a difference in meaning. (In Comox 
the accent shifts as a process of reduplica- 
tion—different from the other languages— 
but the examples of nominal-locative suf- 
fixes are too few to indicate whether or not 
the stress changes.) 

Whereas in CA and Kal the shift of ac- 
cent to the stem may weaken unstressed 
vowels, in Till, Cheh, S-D and Kal un- 
stressed vowels are sometimes strengthened, 
and stressed vowels are often weak. 

Vogt’s examples seem to show that the 
relation of vowel strength and accent in 
Kal is comparable to CA. He distinguishes 
all strong vowels, even in monosyllabic 
words, by accenting them, but this device 
does not mean that stems in the lexicon 
are invariably accented. Unfortunately he 
did not secure meanings for many opposi- 
tions where accent is the only difference. 
The following are the only examples: 
squ?tt dust; squ?ut yellow jacket; sk*4:l3on 
crane, sk*a'lSin sandhill crane. 

A few of the stems have two forms CV:C 
and CVVC, not all of which are corrobo- 
rated by the examples given: p’a'p be on 
fire, la‘p paddle, row, tap shoot have 
examples of both forms, p’adp, ladp, tadp; 
and tip drop, fall, rain has the form tefp as 
well. The last is suggestive; probably all 
stems of these forms are composed of CV 
plus a thematic suffix -VC, in this case -ip 
bottom(down) < -ep, -ap. The more usual 
Kal suffix -ap is compatible with the vowels 
of p’a-, la-, and ta-, whence p’a-ap > p’a-p, 
etc., but te-fp survives as incompatible 
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when i is accented, but compatible when it 
is not. 

All the other stems cited are given with 
the form CVVC, but strangely enough, the 
examples have CV‘C only. Some have CA 
cognates in r, and as we have explained the 
long vowel indicates a consonant change or 
loss: animal swims CA @’ar, Kal é’a'l (listed 
@aadl); unwrap, untie CA tar, Kal ta'l 
(listed taal); tease het (listed heét); slip CA 
lar” (slippery), Kal lo- (listed 105); tie CA 
Rec, Kal are (listed aac); lose, disappear 
CA Rus, Kal 95s (in all examples); for CA 
sx"ér"-x"er”, Kal x”a:-x"ad, Spokan sxo'x5. 

Kal ca& dog barks (holler) is to be com- 
pared with CA caR scream with pain, and 
ca5(8) with CA c’ar” scream from temper. 
The same line of reasoning applies to be 
absent CA &’u", Kal @’du, @’u’, in which the 
double or long vowel of Kal shows the 
vestige of w retained by CA in *. The next 
example, pull out resistant object (as a nail) 
CA caw’q, Kal coq (cad5q) seems to be 
similarly related. 

It seems evident therefore that in Kal 
duration, at least to some extent, indicates 
contraction, and that stress is important in 
determining whether an accented suffix re- 
tains its identity in the form CVVC or 
whether some sound, determinable by com- 
parison of several languages, survives in a 
much disguised form. 

Generally in CA stress does not fall on 
pronominal suffixes, whereas in Cheh and 
Kal a whole class of verbs requires the ac- 
cent on these suffixes. The few cases in 
which this type of accent occurs in CA may 
doubtless be accounted for by borrowing 
or survival. Even in some of these there is 
a difference in meaning: etux”stfilit we are 
customarily beaten, but a*-téx"stelit we are 
customarily killed. 

In one class of Kal verbs the accent falls 
on the pronominal suffix or suffix complex, 
contrasting with a second class in which 
the stem vowel or a non-pronominal suffix 
vowel is stressed. 

The Till examples dAcxsec he passed me, 
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and dacxéec he passed you, suggest that ac- 


cent is significant. 

9.1.5. Throughout this comparison the 
instability of labials—vowels and conso- 
nants—has been apparent. The fluctuation 
is a major problem of any Salish language 
and must be determined for the relationship 
of vowels to one another, of consonants to 
one another, and of vowels and consonants 
within a single language. This suggestion 
may be illustrated for CA and Kal, but as 
soon as other languages are attacked, the 
result is suggestion rather than conclusion. 
The following suggestions are offered, ar- 
rived at through hints in the languages for 


which these relationships have not been 


worked out. 

Outstanding internal vowel changes in 
CA are a, 2 > i, i > a, we. Under the in- 
fluence of labials, however, CA #2 > 9, u 
(look for w#xus, uxas, oxus); and u > 2& 
(ten upon, epun). Changes of this kind are 
few, to be sure, compared with CA u > 
2 > vu: which are more usual, but they 
suggest that the relation of 2 and i is very 
different from # in its relation to u and 9. 
Some of these relationships may be exempli- 
fied by comparison with other languages. 

CA u > Kal i: condition within a subject 
has become a part of it CA u"-, Kal i-; there, 
near him CA tu?", Kal fi7é. 

CA i > Kal u: daughter, girl CA &:1-Siw’t, 
Kal (t)Se-Stitam’ (these are comparable be- 
cause both are diminutives); and possibly, 
one flies CA tit, Kal tux’. 

CA u > Kal e (e): again, back CA ul-, 
Kal el-; ground, earth CA -ul’umx", Kal 
-ule?x”. 

The relation of Till a and i is indicated by 
the following changes within the language: 
summer qa‘hiid, qishdwuds; be fat q’auc, 
q’iuc, q’i*z (cp. body, flesh, meat CA qilté, 
Kal sqelté); cold xaal, xial; fear xa8, x”ayas; 
hide yahg, ihig. 

Till a > u: bottom -uh, -ah, -aha; surface 
inside -ic’a, -scu. 

Till i > u: four wis, wu's; cause -wi, -wu; 
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cross water giz, guz; concentrated food --it, 
-ul; eye, fire, face -is, -us, -ais, -eis. 

It is impossible to determine whether 
these are changes due to the position of 
elements in relation to neighboring sounds, 
but there is some indication that at least 
some vowel changes are morphological; -i- 
of a reduplicated stem indicates frequenta- 
tive; -u- of a reduplicated stem indicates 
diminutive but there are other changes not 
accounted for which may be grammatical. 

Apparently there is a palatalizing process, 
fully carried out in the examples above, but 
merely suggested in: bleed kyaw, ki-wu; 
walter qeu, qyeu. 

An interesting change is the Cheh wife 
kyoat or ¢awi; ¢ > k’, but the rounded 
vowel is retained with palatalized k’. 

Since the vowel changes from language to 
language are sporadic, the following com- 
parison of words or elements containing 
the sounds of interest in this connection 
brings out the points discussed as well as 
others. The list is arranged alphabetically in 
English, and the English word will be used 


- for reference to the list. 


About CA -elwis, Kal -luis, -elis, -olis; 
ask for CA sigw, Kal seu, sew, Till y-sgay, 
Cheh sa'w; baby CA gu-gwax-til’t, Kal 
l-oxté(-lt), Till gaakal, gaqhat, Cheh 
s-qray4il, qr&il; bark (of dog) CA wih, 
Kal uh(-em), Till wah(-an); between, middle 
CA -iw’es, Kal -eus, -e?us, Till -gas; bite, 
gnaw, chew CA kv’i?!, Kal kw’e?, Till 
@ig(-iu), Cheh k*’ay, S-D k*’a?; borrow 
CA kul, Kal kul, Till éit, Cheh éo-ya?; 
bury CA leq’, Kal laq’, Till liq’. 

Call by narre Kal au, Cheh um, o-mat; 
carry CA uk”, Kal ?uk*, Till aaha, Cheh 
ex”; cause CA -im, Kal -am, -um, -om, 
Till -wi, -wu; cavity CA -gwil, Kal --eul, 
Till -gil, -?ekt; dig out with a stick CA 
gwic’, Till ga-c’-i, S-D wic’; dive CA us(-il3), 
Kal ?us, Cheh iso? (sink); drip CA Raw, 
Kal au, Till za-gu’, Cheh apx”. 

Fat CA q’uc, Kal q’uc, Till q’auc, q’iuc, 
q’i°z, S-D x"o's; fear CA xit, Kal xel, Till 
xaS, xYayses; four CA mus, Kal mus, Till 
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wis, wu's, Cheh mo's, S-D babos; good CA 
xes, Kal xes, Till hut.sn, S-D xal; go out 
CA acqe?”, Kal ?ocqe?, Till usqe; go, pl. 
CA dax(-t), Till tiit, tiut, Cheh wak”; go, s. 
CA xui, Kal xui, Till x¥al, xal, Cheh wak”, 
S-D ?ox’. 

Hand CA sc’fy’xtt, Kal é&ellS, Till &ald8, 
Cheh éal8, kAlix, S-D, éaleS; head CA -qin, 
-gen, Kal -qin, Till -qa’n, Cheh (-als, -lis), 
S-D -q’ed; heart CA -ilgwes, Kal -els, Till 
-aligas; hide, (v.) CA Rip(ls), Till yahg, 
ihig, Cheh ipx”; high CA gwis, Kal uis, 
Till gis, gus. 

Oar Till xeu(t), Cheh xo-mt; parent CA 
pipe?®* (father), Kal poxit, Cheh sxal; red 
CA kvol (be red), k*il (become red), Kal 
k*il, Till kaal, Cheh qvil, S-D ket, kval 
(paint); road CA n&égwel, Kal Su?Suw’él, 
Till Sig&t, 34ga1, Cheh Sawt (marmot trail). 

See CA gwit, Kal wit, S-D gwaé (look for); 
seven CA ciinétam, Kal sisp’al’, Till té’us, 
Cheh c’ops, S-D cok*oks; smoke, (n.) CA 
sm5?ot, Kal sam’ot, Till shdlil; tad CA 
sé-sups-on, Kal sups, Till suhs, Cheh 
so'ps-6n¢; take small obj. s. CA k*in, Kal 
k*en, Cheh k*an; talk CA q*a?*q*e?*!, 
Kal q*alq*el, Till gelex, Cheh xauq’, S-D 
xod; ten CA tipen, Kal ?upen, Till aha-nés, 
Cheh pd-nats, S-D padad&c; turn over CA 
p’elé’ (one flat obj.), p’ilé’ (pl. rownd obj.), 
Kal p’alé’ (turn back), Till hul, Cheh p’olé; 
water CA sik*e#?*, Kal séutk” (river, lake), 
Till qeeu, qiu, q’seu, Cheh qa‘, qa*‘, S-D qo?. 

CA a > Kale > Till e > Cheh a > 
8-D o: talk; CA a > Kale > Cheh, S-D a: 
good, hand; CA a > Kal 9 > Till u: go out; 
CA 2 > Kala > Till i: bury; CA # ori > 
Till a > Cheh 0: turn over; CA 2 > Kal 
u > Cheh a: road; CA i > Kal a > Till i, 
u: cause; CA i > Kale > Till a or @ > 
Cheh a > S-D 9: ask for, fear (Till a), go, s. 
(xu > x”), take one small object; CAi > Kal 
e > Till {> Cheh, S-D a: bite; CA i > 
Kali > Tilla > Chehi: head, hide; CA i > 
Kali > S-D a: see; CAi > Kali > Tilli: 
high; CAi > Kalu > Tilla > S-Di: dog 
barks, dig out with stick; CA u > Kal u > 
Till i(u) > Cheh 8-D o: four; CA u > Kal 
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u > Till i > Cheh 0: borrow; CA u > Kal 
u > Till, Cheh, S-D a: ten; CA u > Kal 
u > Cheh i: dive. 

It is often assumed that k* and ku are 
the same, and that the rounded vowels 
9, 0 or u ‘naturally’ follow a labialized 
consonant. In Salish examples may be found 
to corroborate the assumption, but the rule 
is by no means invariable. For instance, CA 
ku- or ku® P2 subject of the intransitive 
completive-customary aspect becomes Kal 
k*-; but Kal ku- is first person object of the 
continuative; all behave differently in com- 
bination. 

More commonly, an initial labialized 
palatal becomes the palatal with u, for 
example, k*, gw > ku, gu, respectively. 
The vowel may take an accent: CA ek*n 
tell, say, but wektin he said; hold, grasp one 
small object CA k*in, Kal kun. 

There is likewise a theory that i ‘normally’ 
follows a palatalized consonant. In Salish 
comparison the relation between palataliza- 
tion and labialization is demonstrated by 
the change CA gw > Kal woro > Tillg > 
Cheh w > S-D gw, w > Comox g’, and 
these changes take place regardless of the 
following vowel: ask for; baby (in Cheh the 
word is probably not related to CA gwax 
but rather to q*ss foolish, as in CA squq’- 
ésh?*); cavity; dig out with stick; high; cp. 
also red in which Kal, CA k*il > Till kaal, 
and S-D retains k” with a; and Till sqexe 
dog, sigyugyekyxxa puppies. 

9.1.6. Glottalization, like reduplication 
and often a part of it, is a morphological 
process in Salish languages, but in no two 
we have compared is it used in exactly the 
same ways. In CA it may indicate contrac- 
tion; it may express diminutive (reduplica- 
tion), repetitive, distribution, derivation; 
and the glottal stop and glottalized conso- 
nants are basic in vocabulary. 

In Kal a glottal stop may be used as a 
pluralizing device in the third person where 
the vowel of the stem or suffix is glottalized. 
Glottalization is a process used to express 
diminutive and other types of reduplication, 
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and there is some indication that glottaliza- 
tion with an echo vowel (not indicated by 
Vogt) may preserve a trace of a contracted 
element. 

Glottalization seems to be somewhat 
vague in Till and its function, if any, not 
worked out. In Cheh it is very definite, 
used for several purposes—pluralizing, and 
others not worked out which Boas calls 
‘irregular’. It does not seem to be morpho- 
logical in S-D or Comox. 

9.1.7. Contraction may be very instruc- 
tive to a diachronic study. By ‘contraction’ 
is meant much more than the simple, obvi- 
ous sound assimilations often referred to as 
‘sandhi.’ One of the least disputed facts of 
linguistic knowledge is that slurring occurs 
in rapid speech, giving rise to habits which 
may become characteristic of an entire 
language. The kind and amount of slurring 
differs in each language. For it is an inter- 
esting fact that forms of Interior languages 
are not slurred in Coast languages, and 
therefore the Coast languages are very use- 
ful in the reconstruction of certain forms of 
great importance in the Interior. 

An example is the phonetic effect of the 
pronominal subject and object suffixes of 
the languages here compared. Because at 
the time they were analyzed no comparable 
materials were available from the Coast 
languages, the CA pronominal suffixes were 
separated and reconstructed. Tweddell’s 
study presents a system in which only a few 
forms are slightly contracted, so that the 
analysis of the CA forms may be corrected. 
Moreover, the fact that in Kal the first 
person objects are prefixes, whereas in CA 
they, as well as all others, objects and sub- 
jects, are suffixes, establishes certain con- 
clusions because the subject suffixes can be 
isolated in Kal. 

The echo vowel of CA, resulting from a 
combination of several elements is another 
example. Some CA consonants, as t, 1, ¢, 8 
(> y’), 1, and u (> uw’) are glottalized be- 
fore a vowel. This rule suggests that an 
initial vowel is preceded by a glottal stop. 
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As a matter of fact this is not true in CA or 
Kal, but may perhaps be found in some 
intermediate language for which we do not 
have this kind of detail. 

Most glottal stops are accounted for as 
serving an independent phonetic purpose, as 
morphological devices, or as an indication 
of contractions. After analyzing CA there 
were a few that could not be satisfactorily 
explained. It is now clear that these may 
now be reduced to rule instead of being 
counted as ‘irregular’ forms. It has been 
established that many sounds behave the 
same way whether they are initial, medial, 
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or final in some of these languages. I showed 
that CA continuative pronominal prefixes 
like éin-in-s- > ¢in’is-, but overlooked the 
same process in suffixes -an-an > -an’, and 
-qon-6n > -qan’. The contraction of this 
type disposes of practically all glottalized 
n’s otherwise considered irregular. 

The position of the two suffixes -in (-an) 
attempt, and -in(-an) transitivizer, may in 
some cases be determined by the under- 
standing of contraction. There is also reason 
to believe that vowel lengthening and change 
of accent perform similar functions in Kal, 
Cheh, and possibly in Till. 











NOTES AND REVIEWS 


WILLIAM THALBITZER 
1873-1958 


It is with great sorrow that the Editors 
report the death of Professor William 
Thalbitzer in Copenhagen on September 18, 
1958. 

Professor Thalbitzer was an associate 
editor of the International Journal of 
American Linguistics since its founding in 
1917. In Denmark he was Professor in the 
University of Copenhagen and the founder 
and first director of the Phonetics Labora- 
tory, University of Copenhagen, which later 
became the present Institute of Linguistics 
and Phonetics. 

Thalbitzer published more than 300 
papers and monographs, the bulk of them 
on the language and culture of the Green- 
landic Eskimo. Outstanding among these 
are his Phonetical Study of the Eskimo 
Language (1914), Eskimo (a grammatical 
sketch, 1911), and his contributions (lin- 
guistic and ethnological) to four massive 
studies of the Ammassalik Eskimo (Med- 
delelser om Grgnland, 1911, 1914, 1923, 
1941). A bibliography of Thalbitzer’s 
works (complete from 1900 to 1953) may 
be found in Meddelelser om Grgnland, 
Bd. 140, nr. 1, 1954. 

Thalbitzer’s studies of the Eskimo are by 
no means confined to formal descriptive 
accounts of linguistic and cultural phe- 
nomena. His thorough command of the 
Eskimo language and his long personal 
experience with the Eskimo people gave 
him an insight and understanding of their 
ways of life that is only rarely achieved by 
Europeans or Americans who study non- 
literate peoples. Scholars in both Europe 
and America will deeply regret the loss of 
so able a student. 


Sruptes 1n Lincuistic ANALysis. Special 
volume of the Philological Society. Oxford 
_ (Blackwell), 1957. 205 and vii. 


Rosert P. STOCKWELL 


J. R. Firth’s short introduction explain- 
ing why these studies were thought to 
belong together in a single volume does 
not carry much conviction, it being obvious 
that some belong in specialized journals 
whereas others are of general theoretical 
interest. The volume contains nine papers. 
The first three are general: A synopsis of 
linguistic theory, 1930-55, by Firth (1-32); 
Zero in linguistic description, by W. Haas 
(33-53) ; Some aspects of systematic descrip- 
tion and comparison in grammatical analy- 
sis, by M. A. K. Halliday (54-67). The 
last six share only the fact that they are 
phonological studies on ‘rather unfamiliar 
languages’, as Firth so nicely puts it: Aspira- 
tion in the Harauti nominal, by W. S. 
Allen (68-86); Vowel nasality in Sundanese. 
A phonological and grammatical study, by 
R. H. Robins (87-103); Junction in spoken 
Burmese, by R. K. Sprigg (104-38); Gemi- 
nation in Tigrinya, by F. R. Palmer (139- 
48); Gemination in Hausa, by J. Carnochan 
(149-81); Long consonants in phonology 
and phonetics, by T. F. Mitchell (182-205). 

Though a scholar of distinction and 
renown, Firth adds nothing to his reputa- 
tion with his Synopsis. It appears to have 
been put together largely with scissors and 
paste, with long excerpts from his Speech 
(London, 1930), The Tongues of Men 
(London, 1937), The technique of semantics 
(TPS, 1935), Modes of meaning (Essays 
and Studies, 1951), and General linguistics 
and descriptive grammar (TPS, 1951). 
In spite of such claims as ‘The present theory 
offers ...not only a theory of synthesis, 
but the possibility of a synthesis of the 
main advances made in the subject during 
the last thirty years’ (22), I cannot see that 
Firth has here presented a theory at all, 
even in outline. I take the word ‘theory’ 
to mean some kind of model to account 
for the structure of observed phenomena: 
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Chomsky, for instance, has a theory in this 
sense; so does Trager, and no doubt many 
others, including Firth—but a reader 
cannot discover the shape of it from this 
paper. This is not to suggest that he does 
not have challenging things to say about 
linguistic theory. To sample a few: ‘No 
attempts seem ever to have been made to 
distinguish philosophical time (and space), 
clock time, calendrical time, solar time, 
personal and situational time from what 
should properly be called grammatical time’ 
(19). ‘No valid theory of the morpheme 
built on the phoneme has yet been framed’ 
(14).2 In general, American structural 
linguistics does not come off well in Firth’s 
view: ‘{It]... has not furnished any valid 
grammatical analysis of any language by 
.means of which renewal of connection in 
experience can be made with systematic 
certainty’ (21-2). I don’t know what this 
means. 

Perhaps the most curious thing in Firth’s 
synopsis is his conviction that meaning is 
not a problem requiring different analytical 
techniques from those that are already 
available: ‘The meaning of language can 
be stated in linguistic terms if the problem 
is dispersed by analysis at a series of con- 
gruent levels’ (29). The problem is unfor- 
tunately not so easily ‘dispersed’. Several 
different groups of American linguists 
have set up elaborate levels analyses—levels 
which do not represent merely units of in- 
creasing size, as some have thought. All 


levels arrangements reflect in one way or - 


another the fact that utterances are capable 
of differing from one another in two ways, 
and a derived third: (1) in the selection of 
units; (2) in the order of units; and (3) 


1 Such an attempt has, in fact, been made in a 
monograph by William E. Bull entitled Time, 
Tense and the Verb, soon to appear from the 
University of California Press. 

2A. A. Hill, in Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures (1958), has attempted to assign morph 
boundaries by partially phonological criteria, but 
his criteria do not suggest that anyone even wants 
to build a theory of the morpheme on the phoneme. 
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in the constituency relations among the 
units. The third is derived from 1 and 2 in 
that differences of constituency, if marked 
at all, are marked by the occurrence of 
additional (often prosodic) units or by 
differences in the order of the prosodic 
units; whenever two or more constituency 
arrangements each constitute a significant 
sequence and the constituency is not marked 
in some way, the utterance must be gram- 
matically ambiguous because it has at 
least two trees of derivation (thus Joos’s 
famous example, ‘Take the big one up- 
stairs’). In Chomsky’s kind of syntax, 
constituency relations are automatic prod- 
ucts of the techniques by which phrase 
structure and transformational structure 
are stated. But no amount of ‘dispersal’, 
whether into units, profiles, and systems 
(1, 2, and 3 above, in Trager’s terms, for- 
merly isolates, sets, and patterns), into phrase 
structure and transformations (Chomsky), 
or into structures, systems, exponents and 
the other terms that Firth uses freely in 
meanings that are far from clear but that 
seem to refer to levels of some kind—none 
of these accounts for more than the formal 
structure of grammatical sequences. The 
problem of meaning is a different kind of 
problem, namely synonymy,’ and while 
there is still hope that distributional analysis 
may substantially reduce the measure of 
intuition that goes into lexicographical 
work, to suggest that the problem of mean- 
ing can be dispersed through many levels 
and thereby handled is to oversimplify 
the matter. 

Of the three general articles, Haas’s on 
Zero in linguistic description is the most 
significant contribution. The book would 
be worth the price of admission for this one 
essay. It is clearly, forcefully, and un- 
ambiguously written (in this book, a unique 
virtue), besides being so thorough and 
exacting in its treatment of zero as to carry 


3 See W. V. O. Quine’s The problem of meaning 
in linguistics, in From a Logical Point of View 
(Cambridge, 1953). 
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full conviction. ‘It is the aim of Linguistic 
Analysis to correlate semantic differences 
with phonological: to locate differences 
between the meanings of whole utterances 
in particular differences between their 
phonological forms (35).’ ‘There must be 
something amiss with a method of analysis 
that allows us to replace perceptible dis- 
tinctions by imperceptible ones (37)’, as in 
Bloch’s analysis of took as take + O (English 
verb inflection, Lg. 23.399-418 [1947]). 
Haas argues that the alternation rule (‘One 
of the alternants of a given morpheme may 
be zero; but no morpheme has zero as its 
only alternant’ [Bloch, op. cit., §2.3]) is a 
necessary but insufficient condition for 
zero aS an element, because it would be 
‘much more plausible to say, against the 
rule, that cat and cats contrast as zero 
contrasts with -s, than to say, with the rule, 
that man and men contrast as the absence 
of zero contrasts with its presence!’ (38). 
‘A zero element must be identifiable in 
its own environment’ (39), since otherwise 
‘zero is established only to be declared 
redundant’ (39); ‘if we are supposed to 
know of the presence of a zero morph, such 
as zero “past’”’, only by the presence of 
another and overt morph, such as went, 
then a morphemic value (“past”), having 
been denied to the overt morph (went), 
is in fact re-assigned to it’ (39). 

Haas sets up two conditions for the es- 
tablishment of a linguistic element: (1) 
‘{It]...must have a form of its own, 
identifiable as “the same” in different 
environments, and (2) it must have dis- 
tinctive value, i.e., contrast with others, 
in some of its environments’ (41). Zero, of 
course, is ‘devoid of any acoustic shape 
whatever’ (41), and so ‘is identifiable 
only by its distinctive value (41).’ ‘Distinctive 
value [for zero]... consists in the omission 
of some determinate form or forms other than 
zero....’ [Zero] ‘is some determinate seg- 
ment (or a class of such) not supplied. It is 
an operation performed on overt forms’ 
(42). ‘What distinguishes zero or order from 
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other elements, is that their very form con- 


sists in relations: the form of order in- 


syntagmatic, the form of zero in paradig- 
matic relations’ (43). 

Haas gets to the core of his argument 
below: 


In order to understand the ‘zero’-operation of 
omission, it is necessary to realize the nature of 
the essential contrast. The contrast, here, be- 
tween the presence and absence of an overt form 
cannot be said to lie between (a) the form and (b) 
the operation of omitting it.... The contrast 
lies between two operations: that, namely, of ‘put- 
ting’ or ‘choosing’ a form, and that of ‘omitting’ 
or ‘rejecting’ it.... What, without much 
thought, we commonly refer to as the ‘occurrence’ 
of a form, or what, with slightly more thought, 
we call its ‘distinctive occurrence’ or ‘privilege of 
occurrence’, is laid open as, in truth, an operation, 
an act of choice. Speaking a language is picking 
one’s way through a succession of choices. The 
contrastive occurrence of an element is the selec- 
tion of it from amongst the members of a substitu- 
tion class.... What the fundamental linguistic 
notions of ‘substitution’ and ‘distinctive value’ 
refer to is, in fact, nothing other than this opera- 
tion of choice. (43) 


Haas then goes on to point out that choos- 
ing and rejecting are usually present jointly, 
one form being chosen, others rejected. 
But with zero-elements, ‘we have the choice 
between choosing an element and rejecting 
it; the operations of choice and omission, 
usually unrecognized in their non-contras- 
tive universality, are here raised to the level 
of distinctive elements’ (43). Thus he sets 
up, asa necessary criterion for the establish- 
ment of a zero-morph, ‘the distinctive 
omission of some determinate form or forms 
other than zero’ (45), which he calls ‘con- 
trastive omission’. Thus such proposed 
zero-suffixes as past for went, took, plural 
for sheep, geese ‘are all disqualified on the 
ground that they are incapable of con- 
trasting with overt expansions of the forms 
to which they are bound’ (45). But con- 
trastively omitted morphs (zero-morphs) 
must still ‘have a morphemic value which is 
shared by morphs other than zero’—i.e., 
have overt alternates. Otherwise it would be 
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impossible ‘to decide what kind of expansion 
may be considered to contrast, not merely 
with its absence but with an element zero’ 
(46). It follows that there are no zero pho- 
nological elements, since ‘phonemic features 
are positive and overt elements’ (49). Only 
a morph can fulfil the conditions of distinc- 
tive omission and overt alternants, ‘by 
contrast with an overt morph which occurs 
in some common environments, as well as 
synonymity with an overt morph which 
occurs in different environments’ (49). 

These conclusions do not invalidate the 
use of zero ‘by generalization only’ as a 
class-index: i.e., aS a convenient way of 
stating that sheep belongs both to the class 
of singular nouns and to that of plural nouns, 
the latter being predominantly bi-morphic. 
Went ‘belongs to the class of preterite verbs, 
but it has no preterite suffix’ (52). ‘The 
symbol ‘0” conveys that a suffix which is 
characteristic of other members of the class 
is missing here’ (52). “The class index zero, 
so far from indicating a zero-element, only 
marks a morph as being classed with bi- 
morphic expressions’ (52). 

If I have quoted extensively from Haas’s 
contribution to this volume, it is because I 
think the study is very nearly definitive as 
regards the theory of zero-elements, de- 
serving to be read widely. In transforma- 
tional grammar, however, zero becomes 
simply an element in a formula which can 
undergo transformations: it more nearly 
resembles a mathematical zero, and performs 
the same function—to allow for the manipu- 
lation of an empty digit. Thus Chomsky’s 
interrogative transformation applied to the 
string 


the boys—present—smoke cigarettes 
(in which ‘present’ is ¢) yields, by the rule 
X1—Xy—X3——X2— X11 Xu 
the string 





present—the boys—smoke cigarettes 


which by obligatory transformations and 
17 * 


morphophonemic rules eventually yields 
(in phonemic transcription) 


Do the boys smoke cigarettes? 


Concerning this use of zero, Haas’s remarks 
have no meaning, because he is concerned 
with zero only as a member of a class: his 
criteria evaluate the conditions under which 
it is legitimate to classify zero as a morph, 
i.e. when it properly belongs in the in- 
ventory of class membership. 

Halliday’s study is lightweight by com- 
parison, though it is clear and useful. It 
sorts out, once again, the synchronic— 
diachronic distinctions, and the compara- 
tive—evolutionary ones, and calls attention 
to some of the problems that result. from 
differences between the structure and 
categories of the language under description 
and those of the language of description. 

So much for the general studies. The 
specific language studies must be treated 
briefly here, if only because of my ignorance 
of these languages. Allen’s work on Harauti 
(Rajasthani) is, I think, stated in a fashion 
that is extraordinarily complex even among 
linguistic publications. If I understand him 
at all, he has devised a description that 
allots aspiration to a prosodic level and 
thereby simplifies the morphophonemic 
statements of alternation that would be 
required in an analysis that kept aspiration 
on the segmental level. 

Robins’ study of vowel nasality in Sunda- 
nese is oriented like Allen’s, but it has the 
considerable advantage that it cites many 
examples so that a reader stands some 
chance of following the argument (Allen 
cites some six examples, all in footnotes). 
The problem is that since vowel nasality is 
phonologically predictable in most instances, 
may it not be legitimate to predict the mi- 
nority instances (where nasality is not 
phonologically predictable) by the use of 
grammatical information? Thus, for in- 
stance, if n is abstracted as a prosodic 
feature, its domain extends up to a following 
supraglottally articulated consonant. But 
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the domain is not broken by such a con- 
sonant if the consonant belongs to an infix. 
Thus [piliat] ‘to stretch’ but [palair] ‘to 
say (pl)’ (root [pair] ‘to say’), the latter 
with ‘disjoined’ nasality. Robins’ solution 
is to reject nasality as phonemic (either a 
single phoneme or a set of nasal vowels), 
because ‘the vastly greater part of [the 
nasal phoneme’s] occurrences [would be] 
predictable’ (96). Instead, he sets up ‘a word 
prosody of nasalization, n, entering into 
different sets of relations according to the 
phonological and grammatical structure of 
the words to which it is applicable’ (96). Thus 
the phonetic data cannot be recovered from 
his transcription without the application 
of grammatical knowledge. No doubt his 
solution is an elegant one from certain 
points of view: it substantially unclutters 
his transcription. But the debate that Pike 
and others engaged in some years ago has 
certainly come full circle: not only are 
grammatical facts allowed as prerequisites 
that are built into the techniques of phono- 
logical analysis, they are now to be part 
of the set of rules by which phonetic data 
are recovered from a transcription. But, 
after all, the purpose of phonemic transcrip- 
tion is to represent all formal differences 
that are audibly distinct; an infix is not 
audibly distinct from any root syllable of 
identical phonetic shape. The grammatical 
knowledge that it is an infix rather than 
part of the root therefore cannot be used 
among the rules that link the phonemic 
abstraction to the phonetic continuum. 

There is, nonetheless, a relatively simple 
solution to Robins’ problem, within his own 
terms.- I cannot see why he does not simply 
allow that n occurs TWICE in items like 
[palair], though still only once in [pair]. 
This is not the same as setting up a phoneme 
of nasality, since operates prosodically 
over several syllables. He allows several 
focal points for n: thus [maroékyn] ‘to dry 
(pl)’ has the structural formula 
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n— — n 
C A VV CVC 
~ ere 

Apparently he allows only as many prosodic 
n’s as there are nasal consonants to initiate 
n. If so, then, of course, there need be no n 
occurring as a prosodic feature anywhere 
except in the very syllables to which he 
would deny the privilege of n occurrence. 
In all syllables but these, n is wholly re- 
dundant. The simplest solution of all, then, 
is the strict phonemic one which does not 
seem to have occurred to Robins: a phoneme 
of nasality that may occur only with vowels 
that do not stand in a position where nasality 
is environmentally predictable. There is no 
very good reason why a given phone, say, a 
nasalized vowel, cannot—be assigned pho- 
nemically to V in the environment of N, but 
to y in other environments. If the distribu- 
tions are not identical, then phonetic 
similarity is not binding. 

Sprigg, in his study of junction (juncture) 
in Burmese, states clearly for the first time 
in this book what the presumed advantages 
of the Prosodic Approach (always capi- 
talized, curiously) are: (1) ‘that the Prosodic 
Approach disposes of the need to make use 
of the suspect concept of assimilation; (2) 
that it further renders possible the symboli- 
zation of a given lexical item by a single 
phonological formula..., (3) that: the re- 
sulting emphasis on the unity of the word 
suggests the possibility of stating tonal 
systems for the word rather than the 
syllable .. .’ (106). Of these three, I am not 
clear (1) why assimilation is suspect (if 
treated as a matter of permitted distribution 
of segmental sequences), (2) why a morpho- 
phonemic transcription would not even MORE 
neatly permit a single formula for a given 
lexical item, or (3) why the statement of 
tonal systems for the word rather than the 
syllable cannot also be done more easily in 
morphophonemic terms. The advantage 
cited for (3) is that it bypasses ‘the need to 
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classify particles tonally’ (106). But leaving 
the prosodic approach quite aside, we can 
acknowledge that Sprigg’s handling of 
juncture itself is both familiar in outline 
and remarkably exhaustive in detail. His 
‘intraverbal junction’ acts pretty much 
like ‘plus juncture’ as described for English, 
German, Spanish; his ‘interverbal junction’ 
has features of terminal junctures, though he 
seems to have only one such. 

The last three studies (Palmer on gemi- 
nation in Tigrinya, Carnochan on gemination 
in Hausa, and Mitchell on long consonants 
in phonology and phonetics—illustrated from 
Bedouin Arabic) share a concern about the 
question of the phonemic status of long 
consonants. They make it clear that a 
decision to transcribe length in consonants 


_ (either by doubling the consonant or other- 


wise) can not be made on phonetic grounds. 
From a phonological point of view the de- 
cision always emerges from the function of 
the consonants in morphology: that is, the 
decision is dictated by morphophonemic 
simplicity. I find their ways of formulating 
the problem excessively complex, and I 
seem always to be stumbling around in 
their data trying to unscramble phonetic 
from phonemic from morphophonemic sym- 
bolizations (the simple elegance of virgules 
vs. brackets is altogether missing from these 
three articles, and rarely found elsewhere 
in the book). 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


INTERROGATIVE STRUCTURES OF AMERI- . 


can EneuisH (THe Direct QUESTION). 
By Dwight L. Bolinger. Publication of the 
American Dialect Society, No. 28 (Novem- 
ber 1957), viii + 184 pages. 


Pau. SCHACHTER 


Like the sentence and the word, the question 
is a part of our terminological inheritance, 
one of the categories bequeathed us by a 
prescientific linguistics. A scientific lin- 
guistics should ask itself, then, whether the 


bequest is a mere white elephant, should 
decide whether or not the category is 
legitimate, the term a useful one. In the 
case of the question no such decision has 
been forthcoming. Instead, as Dwight L. 
Bolinger remarks in the opening sentence 
of the monograph under review, the question 
has remained ‘an entity that is often as- 
sumed but seldom defined’ (p. 1). Bolinger 
himself is not greatly alarmed by this 
state of affairs. He sees in it, in fact, the 
inevitable result of the nature of the beast. 
For the question, according to Bolinger, is 
not a linguistic category at all, but’a psy- 
chological one. This psychological category 
he variously characterizes as ‘an attitude, 
which might be called craving’ (p. 4) and 
‘a behavior pattern’ which ‘is as real—but as 
hard to pin down—as other behavior pat- 
terns: aggressiveness, deference, anxiety, 
or embarrassment’ (p. 5). Consequently 
Bolinger shuns the thankless task of de- 
fining the Q (abbreviation his), and, in- 
stead, chooses to ‘isolate types that can be 
linguistically defined’ (p. 5). Bolinger’s 
classification of the types of Qs used in 
American English constitutes the body of 
his monograph, and a summary of the 
classification will constitute the body of the 
present review. Before turning to this 
summary, however, I should like briefly 
to reconsider the problem of defining the Q, 
and, especially, to reconsider the need for 
despairing, with Bolinger, of a solution to it. 

At least one recent English grammar, 
that of Fries, does attempt to define the Q 
in purely linguistic terms.' Fries’ definition 
is approximately as follows: the Q is a 
sentence that is regularly followed by an 
oral response other than the stereotype 
oral responses that follow greetings and 
calls. Fries, in other words, defines the Q as 
a sentence that regularly elicits an answer. 
The shortcomings of Fries’ definition are 
twofold. In the first. place, there are sen- 


1 Charles Carpenter Fries, The Structure of 
English (New York, 1952), pp. 42 ff. 
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tences that regularly elicit an answer (e.g., 
‘Tell me about it.’) that Fries is unwilling 
to classify as Qs.? In the second place, there 
are sentences that some of us, at least, 
might call Qs (e.g., ‘What’s the use?’) that 
are not usually answered. It is facts of this 
sort, presumably, that lead Bolinger to 
declare that ‘for persons who demand 
rigorous definitions, the term question can- 
not be defined satisfactorily so as to include 
the types that they themselves would 
spontaneously identify as Qs’ (p. 3)—or, 
one might add, so as to exclude types that 
would spontaneously be identified as non-Qs. 

And yet Fries has, in fact, succeeded in 
stating objectively one of the criteria on 
the basis of which native-speaker identifi- 
cations of Qs are made. To this Bolinger 
himself would doubtless agree; for, in listing 
what he calls the ‘ingredients’ of the Q 
(pp. 2-3), he gives first place to ‘interroga- 
tive distribution’—i.e., the eliciting of 
answers. (The other ingredients are: ‘inter- 
rogative syntax’; ‘interrogative intonation’; 
and ‘interrogative gesture.’) But Bolinger 
correctly perceives that neither interroga- 
tive distribution nor any one of the other 
ingredients is uniformly criterial for what 
are identified as Qs. The inference about 
the nature of the Q that he draws from this 
perception, however, is by no means in- 
escapable. For all that the evidence of the 
native-speaker identification of Qs points 
to is this: the term question is popularly, and 
inconsistently, used in at least two senses. 
On the one hand it is used to denote a 
functional category (sentences that elicit 
answers—the category specified by Fries) 
and on the other, to denote a formal one 
(sentences marked by interrogative syntax— 
e.g., auxiliary inversion—and/or interroga- 

2 Fries would call the sentence a request, on the 
basis of its eliciting an ‘action’ response: that is, 
‘telling’ is a response to the request ‘Tell me about 
it’ just as ‘doing’ is a response to fhe request ‘Do 
it.’ Unfortunately, Fries offers no way of dis- 
tinguishing oral ‘actions’ from other oral re- 
sponses. 
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tive intonation’). The solution that I would 
suggest to the problem of defining the Q, 
then, is rather like the solution that Trager 
and Smith have offered to the problem of 
defining the word. Trager and Smith cut 
the Gordian knot of definition by dis- 
tinguishing in the inherited term word two 
linguistically definable entities, the phonemic 
word and the morphemic word.* Can we not, 
perhaps, cut another such knot by dis- 
tinguishing two linguistically definable 
entities in the inherited term question: a 
functional entity and a formal one? The 
functional Q—an utterance that regularly 
elicits an answer—is a category that can 
probably be hypothesized for all languages. 
The formal—or marked—Q, on the other 
hand, may not have to be set up as an in- 
dependent category in some languages (i.e., 
its distribution may completely coincide 
with that of the functional Q), and will, in 
any case, certainly differ in its features from 
one language to another. In languages like 
English, where the categories are not per- 
fectly congruent, it is necessary to use the 
qualifying labels functional and formal 
only in those cases where the two categories 
do not coincide. Thus ‘Where are you 
going?’ can be called merely a Q. ‘Tell me 
about it,’ on the other hand, is a functional 
Q but not a formal Q, while ‘What’s the use?’ 
is a formal Q but not a functional one. Such 
a distinction seems to account quite ade- 
quately for native-speaker identifications of 
Qs (as well as for native-speaker doubts 
about identification) without relying upon 
such inaccessible data as attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. 

Fortunately, Bolinger’s failure to define 
the Q has not prevented him from making a 





3 I would prefer to follow the lead of Leonard 
Bloomfield in classifying meaningful features of 
intonation as ‘taxemes of modulation,’ and thus 
as part of syntax—Language (New York, 1933), 
pp. 163, 186. 

‘ George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
An Outline of English Structure (Washington, 
D. C., 1957), pp. 50, 56 ff. 
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very thorough study of the types of Qs 
used in American English. In fact, in terms 
of the identification of types (if not, perhaps, 
of their classification), the study bids fair 
to being exhaustive. Certainly there is 
nothing like Bolinger’s full-scale treatment 
of the Q to be found in any of the standard 
grammars of English. Curme, Kruisinga, 
and Palmer together present scarcely 
enough material on the Q for a single 
chapter, and such observations as they do 
make, while sometimes cogent, must be 
ferreted out from their hiding-places among 
observations on sundry other matters.’ 
Jespersen offers a more integrated discus- 
sion, and the embryo of a typology not 
unlike Bolinger’s*—but embryonic it cer- 
tainly is. As for Fries, his remarks on the Q 
are largely confined to a single chapter, 
The Structural Patterns of Sentences,’ a 
chapter which, quite rationally concentrating 
upon basic patterns, surveys the woods of 
structure but leaves the trees unnumbered. 

Bolinger, then, is amply justified in 
characterizing his study as a description of 
practically virgin territory. Equally justified 
is his demurrer on the subject of meth- 
odology: ‘I would like,’ he writes, ‘to call 
the enterprise exploratory, but fear to mislead 
those to whom the term refers to a tentative 
methodology rather than an examination, 
by whatever paths and conveyances one 
may utilize, of an unknown field. Too many 
of us write as if our first consideration were 
to avoid being caught in error rather than 
the necessarily—at first—faltering manipu- 
lation of unfamiliar data’ (p. iii). If, there- 

5 My own ferreting has discovered the following 
references to the Q: George O. Curme, Syntax 
(Boston, 1931), pp. 1, 4, 199-200, 212, 248, 352-353; 
E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day Eng- 
lish, Part 2 (Utrecht, 1925), I, 280-282; III, 234, 
255-256, 259, 338-339; Harold E. Palmer, A Gram- 
mar of Spoken English on a Strictly Phonetic 
Basis (New York, 1924), pp. 17-20, 121-122, 213- 
215, 220, 261-266. 

6 Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar 
on Historical Principles, Part 5 (Copenhagen, 
1940), pp. 480 ff. 

7 The Structure of English, pp. 142-172. 


fore, methodology is the burden of some of 
the remarks that appear below, their aim is 
only to pave the way for a firmer manipula- 
tion of the data in the future, and certainly 
not to suggest that the avoidance of error 
ought to have been the first consideration in 
the past. 

Bolinger’s primary categorization of Qs 
(pp. 5-6) is a fourfold division said to be 
based upon distributional criteria—specifi- 
cally, upon the kinds of answers Qs receive. 
The four kinds of answers distinguished 
are: assent-dissent (answer is, or may be 
replaced by, yes or no); selection (answer is 
one of two or more aiternatives posed by 
Q); elaboration (answer elaborates upon a 
questioned point—Q contains interrogative 
word); continuation (answer is completive— 
category includes such Qs as ‘His reason 
being?’ or ‘And John?’). The four’ types of 
Qs that elicit these answers Bolinger calls, 
respectively: yes-no, alternative, how-why, 
and complementary. The first two are paired 
as multiple-choice Qs, the second two as 
explanatory Qs. 

Now whatever the merits of the above 
categorization—and they are, 1 believe, 
considerable—the basis of the categorization 
remains rather obscure. If we are to be able 
to distinguish the four types of Qs when we 
come across them, we clearly need more 
information than is given us by the apswers 
they elicit. Only the yes-no Q can generally 
be recognized by its answer alone.* Such an 
answer as ‘Coffee,’ on the other hand, may 
be elicited by_ the alternative Q ‘Tea or 
coffee?’, the how-why Q ‘What’ll you have?’, 
or the complementary Q ‘And to drink?’. 
A more reliable basis for identification is, 


8 If the distributional basis for the categoriza- 
tion is to be retained, even in part, ‘continuation’ 
might better be explained as a special instance of 
‘elaboration,’ distinguishable from the elaborative 
category itself only by the absence of the inter- 
rogative work in the Q. 

® Even here there is ambiguity. ‘Yes’ and ‘no’ 
are the normal answers to the Q ‘Yes or no?’ and 
perfectly appropriate answers to the Qs ‘What 
did he say?’ and ‘And he said?’. 
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perhaps, to be found in the internal structure 
of the Qs themselves. Thus the how-why 
Q is less ambiguously identifiable by the 
presence of the interrogative word within it, 
in statable positions, than it is by the answer 
it receives. So with the alternative Q, identi- 
fiable by the presence of or in combination 
with the absence of terminal-rising intona- 
tion.1° The complementary Q, while not 
recognizable from internal evidence, is 
always commutable with a how-why Q that 
is, and may be so identified; ‘His reason 
being?’ is, for example, commutable with 
‘His reason being what?’, ‘What was his 
reason?’, etc. This leaves unidentifiable 
only the yes-no Q, which can be recognized 
on precisely this basis—i.e., through the 
process of elimination. The identification 
of Q-types on grounds of internel structure 
is, to be sure, far from infallible. I suggest 
only that it is less fallible than their identifi- 
cation on distributional grounds. 

In addition to the categorization outlined 
above, which Bolinger calls the ‘primary 
distributional cut,’ he offers several other 
ways of classifying Qs. These ways show a 
considerable range both with regard to the 
kinds of criteria used and with regard to 
the size and number of categories identified. 
Among the more general categorizations the 
one involving the distinction between plain 
and pyramided Qs may be cited as particu- 
larly viable, the one labelled discursive as 
particularly revealing of Bolinger’s some- 
times casual approach to problems of classi- 
fication. 

Pyramided Qs (pp. 86-93, 103-110, 
148-156) are Qs like ‘Does he like it, do you 
suppose?’, in which the Q that is normally 


10 The proviso about intonation is necessary in 
order to exclude from the class such yes-no Qs as 
terminally-rising ‘Was it John or Mary?’. 

11 Qne obvious problem is to be found in the 
case of such yes-no Qs as the second Q in the fol- 
lowing exchange: ‘Where are you going?’ ‘Where 
am I going?’ ‘Yes.’ But the problem can probably 
be solved, at least in part, by specifying the in- 
tonation patterns permissible in Qs other than 
yes-no. 
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answered (‘Does he like it?’) is grammati- 
cally subordinate to one that is not. Qs that 
are not pyramided are plain. Typically, the 
grammatically subordinate Q in a pyramided 
Q is fronted. When this is not the case 
(e.g., ‘Do you suppose he likes it?’), the Q 
is a marginal pyramided Q—‘marginal’ be- 
cause, in structurally predictable instances, 
it is the superordinate rather than the sub- 
ordinate Q that is normally answered. 
Bolinger, in an appendix (pp. 173-178), 
presents an exhaustive schematic analysis 
of the structural types of pyramided Qs, 
together with an indication of their relative 
likelihood of occurrence. The fact that the 
category lends itself to so concise a schema- 
tization is strong evidence of its validity. 
The categorization of Qs that Bolinger 
calls discursive (pp. 8-9) is, like the primary 
categorization, based upon distribution. In 
this case, however, it is the preceding en- 
vironment that determines the class to 
which the Q belongs. The first distributional 
cut falls between repetitive and non-repeti- 
tive Qs. Bolinger himself does not state the 
grounds for the distinction, but. one possible 
formulation, relating the Q exclusively to 
the preceding environment, might be the 
following: repetitive Qs are those that repeat 
all or part of a preceding sentence; other 
Qs are non-repetitive. Bolinger, however, 
includes in the repetitive category reclama- 
tory Qs, those that call for a repetition of a 
preceding utterance—e.g., ‘What did you 
say?’ with terminally rising ‘>+onation. Now 
clearly such a Q is in no way contingent 
upon the preceding environment, and would 
seem, at least in terms of the formulation 
suggested above, better classified as non- 
repetitive. The formulation, however, might 
better be revised so as to include the suc- 
ceeding environment as well: i.e., repetitive 
Qs are those that repeat all or part of a pre- 
ceding sentence, or those after which all or 
part of a preceding sentence is repeated. 
In any case, a revision of either the classi- 
fication itself or of the classifying principle 
would seem to be necessary. Also necessary 
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is some restriction that will exclude from 
the repetitive class Qs that, while repeating 
preceding matter, significantly add to it. 
For example, the Q ‘He’s going to the 
movies?’ is repetitive after the statement 
‘He’s going to the movies,’ but not after 
the statement ‘He’s going.’ 

More fundamental, however, are the 
considerations raised by Bolinger’s break- 
down of non-repetitive Qs into original Qs, 
initiating Qs, sequential Qs, and explicit Qs. 
In a note on this breakdown (p. 11), Bolinger 
says: ‘Original is of course another way of 
saying non-repetitive. I name the discursive 
classes for convenience, not to conform to 
the logic of inclusion and exclusion. The 
latter applies to the classes and sub-classes 
of the primary cut.’ This note is a frank 
statement of Bolinger’s frequent practice 
as a taxonomist. It follows that what 
Bolinger, disregarding ‘the logic of inclusion 
and exclusion,’ often provides is not so 
much a classification as it is a nomenclature, 
a sort of tenninological arsenal. Now if, in 
science, the gift of sorting things well has a 


’ certain understandable prestige, the gift of 


naming them well, which is perhaps still 
rarer, is certainly not to be despised. It is 
only necessary to keep the two gifts, and 
their products, distinct. 

No such distinction, happily, need be 
made with regard to Bolinger’s unprece- 
dentedly thorough categorization of the 
structural types of English Qs, types that 
are both well named and well sorted.” A 
basic distinction is made between auziliary 
Qs (Qs in which there is an auxiliary verb, 
or main verb be, before the subject—e.g., 
‘Is she a dancer?’, ‘Where does she dance?’) 
and assertive Qs (Qs in which there is no 
verb before the subject—e.g., ‘She’s a 
dancer?’, ‘She dances where?’). In addition 


12 No one citation will serve to locate Bolinger’s 
descriptions and exemplifications of the types. 
Descriptions are scattered through chapters 5 and 
6, pp. 23-83. Useful lists, containing examples of 
the several types, are to be found on pp. 24-25 and 
124. 
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to the full types of auziliary and assertive 
Qs, there are a number of partial types.” 
Partial auxiliary Qs either show auxiliary 
inversion themselves, or are uniquely ex- 
pandable into Qs that do; the types include 
vicarious Qs, in which the auxiliary is the 
only verb (e.g., ‘Would anybody?’), and 
elliptical Qs, in which the auxiliary verb— 
or main verb be—is omitted (e.g., ‘Anybody 
like some candy?’). Partial assertive Qs do 
not contain auxiliary inversion and are not 
uniquely expandable into Qs that do; the 
types include vicarious assertive Qs (e.g., 
‘He will?’) and fragmentary Qs, in which 
the Q is syntactically less than any of the 
other types (e.g., ‘John?’). Both full and 
partial Qs, of all types, may be followed by 
a tag—that is, a standardized postposed Q 
consisting of auxiliary verb and personal 
pronoun, in that order (e.g., ‘is it?’ in ‘It’s 
raining, is it?’). All tagged Qs are auziliary 
by definition. Bolinger gives a separate 
designation to the tagged variety of each of 
the structural types, and thus arrives at the 
following twelve-way classification (ab- 
breviations are Bolinger’s): auz, tagauz, 
ellip, tagellip, vike, tagvike, sert, tagsert, 
servike, tagservike, frag, and tagfrag. 
There is, in addition, a thirteenth at table, 
the potential Q, that might, I feel, well be 
unseated. In the potential category Bolinger 
includes Qs that are ‘hypothetical, attack- 
ing not merely the factuality but the poten- 
tiality (especially the acceptability or credi- 
bility) of what is inferred’ (p. 65). The 
category is introduced particularly to ac- 
count for such how-why Qs as ‘Why say 
anything?’, but it also includes yes-no Qs 
such as the Q in ‘Go there? Never!’. Bolinger 
himself suggests (p. 66) that ‘potential Qs 
might be regarded as ellip with implied 
modal auxiliary tag, e.g., .. . Break his word 
to his boss (can, could, should, might, 
ought he)?’. He objects, however, that ‘(1) 
normal ellip is not so vague, and (2) this 
does not take care of the ellipsis of be.’ The 
objections do not seem insurmountable. 
The normal ellip ‘See it (do, did, can you)?’ 
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is itself rather vague. As for the ellipsis of 
be, I assume that what bothers Bolinger is 
the difference between such sequences as 
‘The soup too salty?’ ‘Yes.’ and ‘The soup 
too salty? Impossible!’. This difference 
ean, I think, be adequately explained in 
terms of the formal-functional dichotomy 
suggested above, with Bolinger’s potential 
category reclassified as a ‘formal-but-not- 
functional’ subtype of elliptical Q.“ The 
change would eliminate from the categoriza- 
tion the one type of Q that is not identifiable 
(or, at least, that Bolinger has not identi- 
fied) on a purely structural basis. 

One matter less specific to the Q proper 
remains to be discussed. This is Bolinger’s 
brief but challenging treatment of intona- 
tion (pp. 13-16), a treatment that amounts 
to nothing less than a general theory of mor- 
phemic accent in English. The theory is 
presented somewhat hesitantly because, as 
Bolinger explains in a note (p. 16), the 
experiments that underlie it remain unpub- 
lished and incompletely analyzed. The fol- 
lowing precis of the major tenets of the 
theory is, however, taken not only from the 
exposition found in the monograph under 
review, but from that found in a more 
recent paper as well,'® with the latter given 
precedence in cases of disagreement. The 
theory, then—presented in Bolinger’s own 
sords—embodies the following points: 
‘What we term stress, in reference not to 
the syllable (distinctive, phonemic) but to 
the utterance (contrastive, morphemic) is 
signalled primarily by pitch salience’!® or 


13°A full Q comprises finite verb and comple- 
ment, if any. A partial Q is less than this.’— 
Interrogative Structures, p. 25. 

14 Tt is interesting to observe that conventional 
punctuation often takes cognizance of the di- 
chotomy. In ‘The soup too salty!?’, for example, 
the exclamation point shows the function of the 
sentence, the question mark its form. 

15 Dwight L. Bolinger, On Intensity as a Quali- 
tative Improvement of Pitch Accent, Lingua, VII 
(March, 1958), 175-182. 

16 Interrogative Structures, p. 13. Subsequent 
quotations, except as noted, are from On Inten- 
sity ..., 175. 
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‘salient turns of pitch’; these salient turns 
of pitch can be grouped ‘around certain 
norms termed pttch accents’; three such 
accents have been tentatively identified— 
‘Accent A in which the accented syllable is 
skipped down from... Accent B in which 
it is skipped up to or up from without being 
immediately skipped down from... Accent 
C, in which it is skipped or glided down to’ ;!” 
‘the pitch accents are morphemes and have 
generalized meanings’; ‘each has numerous 
allomorphs ... but the allomorphs are 
gradiently contrastive.’ 

So comprehensive a theory, with, thus 
far, so fragmentary a documentation, 
naturally raises quite a few Qs of its own. For 
example: (1) Are features other than ‘salient 
turns of pitch’ taken into account in locating 
the accented syllable? If not, which is the 
accented syllable in such a sentence as ‘Nice 
doggie!’ with a pitch drop from ‘nice’ to 
‘doggie’? Is it ‘nice,’ which is skipped down 
from (Accent A), or ‘dog-,’ which is skipped 
down to (Accent C)? And which is the 
accented syllable in ‘John smokes?’ with 
pitch rise from ‘John’ to ‘smokes’? The 
nature of the accent is clear enough this 
time; since one syllable is skipped up from, 
the other skipped up to, either would have a 
B accent. But which actually does? (2) If an 
accented syllable is both skipped down to 
and skipped down from, is it Accent C or 
Accent A that is involved? If the syllable is 
both skipped down to and skipped up from, 
is it C or B? (3) How are monosyllabic 
utterances to be classified? Accent A is 
identified by the relation of the accented 
syllable to a subsequent syllable, Accent C 
by its relation to.a preceding one, Accent B 
by its relation to either. But there is clearly 
some kind of accentual morpheme differen- 
tiating ‘Yes?’ from ‘Yes.’ (4) If, in answer 
to (3), the descriptions of the pitch accents 
are modified to include pitch changes within 
a syllable, ‘gliding’ will certainly have to 
assume a more prominent place in the 


17 This quotation and the one that follows are 
from Interrogative Structures, p. 14. 
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accentual repertoire. Now since there is 
some change of pitch within and between 
practically all the syllables of a sentence, 
how will the syllable that bears the accent 
be discerned? how classified? (5) What are 
gradiently contrastive allomorphs? How do 
they differ from distinct morphemes? When 
the morphemes themselves cannot always 
be easily distinguished—see queries under 
(2) above—by what principle will pitch 
sequences that can be distinguished be 
grouped together? 

It is to be hoped that Bolinger, who has 
certainly handled a great many questions, 
will have no trouble with those just raised. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


Nro-MELANESIAN AND GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY 
Rospert A. Hay Jr. 


In a recent discussion of lexico-statistical 
dating, using material from the Romance 
languages,'! J. A. Rea casts serious doubt 
upon the validity of the method: he finds 
that glottochronological techniques lead to 
a gross underestimation of the known dates 
of linguistic splitting in Romance. Data 
from another type of language hitherto 
uninvestigated glottochronologically, i.e. 
Pidgin English, suggest that lexico-statistics 
can on occasion give equally unrealistic 
results in the opposite direction. 

I have taken the revised basic list of 100 
words proposed by Swadesh? and have pro- 
vided the corresponding forms in Neo- 
Melanesian (Melanesian Pidgin English),* 
in the order suggested by Swadesh in his 
Table 2 plus his eight new items. The Neo- 
Melanesian forms are: 1. olgeder, 2. sis, 


1 Concerning the Validity of Lexico-Statistics, 
IJAL 24.145-50 (1958). Cf. also Douglas Taylor’s 
critique of Rea, Concerning the Validity of Some 
Translations, IJAL 25.70-1 (1959). 

2 TJAL 21.124 (1955). 

3 Material from F. Mihalic: Neo-Melanesian 
(Pidgin English) Dictionary and Grammar 
(Techny, 1957) and from my Melanesian Pidgin 
English: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary (Baltimore, 
1943). 

4 IJAL 21.124, 133-7 (1955). 
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3. skin bilop diwaj, 4. bel, 5. bigfela, 6. 
pigin, 7. kajkajum, 8. blekfelo, 9. blut, 10. 
bon, 11. bonim, 12. klawd, 13. kolfelo, 
14. kom, 15. daj, 16. dog, 17. drmpk, 18. 
draj, 19. ir, 20. grawn, 21. kajkaj, 22. kiaw, 
23. aj, 24. gris, 25. gras bilop pigin, 26. fajr, 
27. f18, 28. flaj, 29. fut, 30. gtvim, 31. 
gudfele, 32. grinfele, 33. gras biloy hed, 
34. hen, 35. hed, 36. hirtm, 37. klak, 38. mi, 
39. kilim, 40. save, 41. lif, 42. slip, 43. lewa, 
44, lopfele, 45. laws, 46. meen, 47. plenti, 
48. abus, 49. mawnten, 50. maws, 51. 
nem, 52. nek, 53. nufela, 54. najt, 55. nos, 
56. no, 57. wanfele, 58. men na meri, 59. 
ren, 60. redfelo, 61. rod, 62. fut bilop diwaj, 
63. wajtsen, 64. lukim, 65. sid, 66. sm- 
dawn, 67. skin, 68. slip, 69. ltkltk, 70. 
smok, 71. senep, 72. star, 73. ston, 74. 
sen, 75. swim, 76. tel, 77. em... lop hee, 
78. dis-fela, 79. ju, 80. tap, 81. tit, 82. diwaj, 
83. tufele, 84. woke-bawt, 85. hotfele, 86. 
water, 87. mifela, 88. wonem, 89. wajtfela, 
90, huseet, 91. meri, 92. jela, 93. tak, 94. 
mun, 95. ‘rawnfele, 96. fulep, 97. skru 
bilon leg, 98. kaper bilop finger bilop leg, 
99. kom, 100. susu. 

Since we know, as a matter of historically 
attested fact, that Melanesian Pidgin Eng- 
lish came into being in the first part of the 
nineteenth century and that the English of 
that period contained all the words used in 
Swadesh’s basic list, we may take English 
as the point of departure (4) and Neo- 
Melanesian as the later stage (t), and do 
our figuring using Swadesh’s formula: tf, = 
log C + log r. However, if it is objected 
that English ought to be considered, not an 
ancestor but a ‘sister’ language of Neo- 
Melanesian (as we probably would consider 
it if we had no documentation concerning 
the relationship of the two), we may figure 
the relationship according to Swadesh’s 
formula for calculating divergence time: 
t = log C + 2 log r. Our percentages of 
retention will differ according to the inter- 
pretation we place on eleven items: the 
eight phrases in nos. 3, 25, 33, 58, 62, 77, 
97, 98; and the three single words in nos. 1, 
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TABLE I 





Millennia of 
Total Separation 
No. of | No. % 


— ¢ + Assum-| Assum- 





pered Gene I 
dev’t rel. 
A. Omitting 8 
; phrases and 3 
words 89 | 60 | 67 | 2.66 | 1.33 
B. Omitting 8 
phrases, count- 
ing 3 words as 
- 92 | 60 | 65 | 2.85 | 1.43 


C. Omitting 8 
phrases, count- 
ing 3 words as 
- 92 | 63 | 69 | 2.46 | 1.23 

D. Counting 8 
phrases and 3 


words as — 100 | 60 | 60 | 3.39 | 1.69 
E. Counting 8 

phrases as —, 

and 3 words as 

+ 100 | 63 | 63 | 3.06 | 1.53 




















84, 96. We may count the eight phrases as 
negative items, or may omit them;* the 
three single words may possibly be con- 
sidered as related to the corresponding 
English words, or perhaps they should be 
counted negatively because they are not 
morphemically identical but actually come 
from other English words or phrases (al- 
together, walk about, full up). Depending 
on the way we count these items and on the 
formula we choose for calculating change or 
divergence, we get the results shown in 
Table I.* 


5 TI see no objection to counting these phrases 
as negative, at least in figuring percentages on the 
assumption of linear continuity, since they simply 
tell us that the English form has disappeared and 
has been replaced by something else, whether a 
single morpheme or a phrase would seem to be 
irrelevant. However, in order to answer possible 
objections, I have figured the percentages both 
ways, counting the phrases as negative and also 
omitting the items involved. 

* A quick count of the correspondences accord- 
ing to Swadesh’s old list (IJAL 24.133-7 1955) 
shows 131 pluses, 76 minuses, and 13 that must be 
omitted because there is no corresponding term in 
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It will be seen that, no matter how we 
treat the relationship, the resultant figures 
(two to three millennia for direct descend- 
ance; between one and two millennia for 
cognate relationship) come out wildly diver- 
gent from what we know to be the actual 
length of time involved in the formation of 
Neo-Melanesian, not over a century and a 
half. It may be objected that Neo-Mela- 
nesian, being a pidgin (and an incipient 
creole) is not to be considered on the same 
plane as ‘normal’ languages, since its forma- 
tion took place under special conditions 
more similar to those attending the con- 
struction of artificial languages than to those 
of gradual linguistic change. However, for 


most language families of the earth, we do 


not know their previous history, and have 
no way of knowing whether or not (espe- 
cially in the case of apparently distantly 
related languages) a stage of pidginization 
and creolization may have entered into the 
process of differentiation. This would seem 
especially likely in certain regions of the 
earth, such as Melanesia, where it is sus- 
pected that pidginization may be ‘endemic’ 
as a linguistic behavior pattern; but who 
can tell whether similar processes may not 
have taken place elsewhere, in places and 
times no longer accessible to us by historical 
record? 

This one brief study of the vocabulary of 
a pidgin language needs to be supplemented 
by analyses of the lexical relations of other 
languages which we know to be pidgins or 
creoles: e.g. the other varieties of Pidgin 
English; Taki-Taki and Gullah; Haitian 
and the other French-based creoles; Papia- 
mentu; Chinook Jargon; etc. However, 
even from this single instance it would seem 
that the ‘normal’ rate of lexical replacement 
assumed for glottochronology is not valid in 





Neo-Melanesian; this gives 63% retention. By 
Swadesh’s old value for the constant of r, 79.7%, 
one obtains a figure of just over two millennia 
(2.07) for the assumption of linear descendance, 
or balf that time for assumption of cognate rela- 
tionship. 





lennia 
lance, 
: rela- 
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case pidginization has intervened; and, since 
no one can tell whether this has been the 
case or not with languages whose previous 
history we do not know, the entire appli- 
cability of glottochronology to language 
families without documented history be- 
comes doubtful. 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


On THE RaTE oF MorPHEME DEcAY 
IN ARABIC 


D. H. Hymes 


Glottochronology has raised to para- 
mount interest the question of the rate of 
change in basic vocabulary. In a recent 
paper Alauddin Ismail Samarrai presents 
findings for Arabic which “suggest that 
instead of a rate-constant common to all 
languages, there may be a rate-constant for 
each family of languages.” 

The question of a universal retention-rate 
is by no means resolved, but Mr. Samarrai’s 
findings do not weigh against the possibility. 
Once an error of procedure is corrected, the 


' results fit easily enough with those upon 


which Lees first based an estimation of 
retention-rate.? 

Mr. Samarrai deals with Egyptian, 
Iraqi, and Jordanian in relation to Classical 
Arabic. He uses the 215-item list upon 
which Lees’ work was based, except that he 
eliminates at and not (‘‘cannot be translated 
properly into Arabic independently of the 
content of the sentence”) and berry and 
lake (“depend upon geographical circum- 
stances and definition; thus, they are not, 
properly speaking, culture-free in relation 
to Arabic’). The elapsed time between 
Classical Arabic and the modern dialects is 
assumed to be about 1.25 millenia. Follow- 
ing the formulations of Lees, the fraction of 
basic vocabulary retained per millenium is 
found in terms of N = N, e~, where N, = 


1 Rate of Morpheme Decay in Arabic, IJAL 
25.68-70 (1959). 

2 Robert B. Lees, The Basis of Glottochronol- 
ogy, Lg. 29.113-27 (1953). 
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number of morphemes at time ft. , N (N1) = 
number of morphemes retained at a later 
time (A.D. 1958), e = 2.718, and A(k) = 
the retention rate. The results are: 


No Ni t k 
Egyptian 211 183 1.25 0.8923 
Iraqi 211 «86188 §=61.25 0.9118 
Jordanian 211 «191 1.25 0.9267 


Retention rates per millenium of 89.2 %, 
91.2% and 92.7% are indeed notably higher 
than the average of about 81% calculated 
by Lees for this list, and fall beyond the 
range of his sample of 13 cases. The rub is a 
group of 22 items which seem to have 
synonymous equivalents in Classical Arabic. 
The three dialects do not agree in their 
retentions from among these; if they did, 
Mr. Samarrai would have chosen a single 
Classical Arabic equivalent for each item on 
this basis. As it is, he has included the lot: 
“These morphemes have been considered 
‘retained’.’”8 

The fact is that each dialect retains one 
or the other equivalent for an item, hardly 
ever both. By Mr. Samarrai’s procedure, 
each of these 22 items has twice as much 
chance as the other test items to be a reten- 
tion (in one case three times the chance), 
and the dialects have, so to speak, taken 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Now Swadesh and Lees first proposed to 
drop items whose proper equivalent was 
uncertain. Would such a procedure lead to 
notably different results? The following 
table shows that the resulting retention 
rates are not quite as high, but still depart 
strikingly from Lees’ results. 


No Ni t k 
Egyptian 189 =: 161 1.25 0.879 
Iraqi 189 166 1.25 0.902 
Jordanian 189 169 1.25 0.914 


Dropping items has been found to be 


+P. 69, n. 1. In point of fact, Egyptian once, 
Iraqi once, and Jordanian thrice retain none of the 
equivalents for an item, so that the blanket 
acceptance of these 22 items as retained is in error 
even were it correct procedure. 
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more expensive than originally expected. 
It has become clear that it is advisable to 
choose a form for each item on the basis of 
explicit criteria; thus Hoijer chooses the 
singular form from among suppletive verb 
stems marking number.‘ Gudschinsky has 
recommended a chance procedure.’ Since 
Mr. Samarrai presents a table of the 22 forms 
with more than one apparent equivalent, a 
simple arbitrary procedure is to choose 
either the first listed equivalent for each 
item, or the second. In either case, the 
dialects are found to retain approximately 
half the lot of 22 items; presumably a chance 
procedure such as flipping a coin and letting 
Heads select the first listed equivalent, Tails 
the second, for each item would give similar 
results. Of the first listed equivalents, 
Egyptian retains 11, Iraqi 9, and Jordanian 
10. Of the second listed equivalents, Egyp- 
tian retains 11, Iraqi, 14, and Jordanian 11. 
Subtracting from the 22 items involved, we 
find that Egyptian has 11, Iraqi 13, and 
Jordanian 12 less retentions than in Mr. 
Samarrai’s procedure if the first listed 
equivalents are chosen. Egyptian has 11, 
Iraqi 8, and Jordanian 11 less retentions if 
the second listed equivalents are chosen. 

The consequences for the retention rates 
are shown in the following two tables. 


No Mi t k 
Egyptian 211 172 1.25 0.849 
Iraqi 211 #175 «61.25 0.862 
Jordanian 211 179 «61.25 = 0.876 
Egyptian 211 172 =61.25 =—-0.. 849 
Traqi 211 180 1.25 0.880 
Jordanian 211 180 1.25 0.880 


Such retention rates adjoin those in Lees’ 
sample without gap, given his higher values 
of .839, .839, and .854. If added to his 
individual rates, recalculation of the mean 
rate-constant with the values of the first 


‘ Harry Hoijer, The Chronology of the Athapas- 
kan Languages, IJAL 22.219-232 (1956). 

5 Sarah Gudschinsky, The ABC’s of Lexico- 
statistics (Glottochronology), Word 12.175-210 
(1956). 
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table gives .8155 as compared to Lees’ value 
of .8048. (Actually it is .8146 as compared to 
.8039 when a small arithmetic error in the 
Coptic figure is corrected).® 

These results hardly disturb Lees’ state- 
ment: ‘“‘We take this to mean that on the 
average about 81% of the basic-root-mor- 
phemes of a language will survive as cog- 
nates after 1000 years’”’.’ (This percentage of 
eourse presumes the particular test-list). 

The statement just quoted continues: 
“for all languages, at all times,” but present 
evidence does not permit a verdict. Swadesh 
has remarked that lexicostatistics has thus 
far operated on a shoe-string of basic re- 
search, and the remark remains true. The 
basis of glottochronology needs empirical 
exploration wherever the attestation of an 
earlier stage of a language permits. Mr. 
Samarrai’s work is valuable, especially since 
it is outside the Indo-European family, 
which has contributed the bulk of the con- 
trol cases from which the retention-rate has 
been estimated. But to be clearly valuable 
for all the questions raised by the basis of 
glottochronology, such work must meet the 
requirements exemplified by Hoijer’s Atha- 
paskan study® and phrased by Kroeber: (1) 
the full list of items used to represent the 
each language or dialect must be made avail- 
able; (2) judgments as to cognateness or 
noncognateness must be specified.? Kroeber 
adds that incomplete lists can affect reten- 
tion rates, and that substitution from out- 
side the list to fill lacunae can make matters 
worse. This leads to a third requirement: 
(3) the list should be completed by a choice 
among alternatives, based on explicit cri- 
teria, rather than reject items, wherever 
possible; if supplementary items must be 
added, the effect of their use should be 
determined. 


§ Morris Swadesh, Towards Greater Accuracy 
in Lexicostatistic Dating, IJAL 21.121-137 (1955), 
p. 131. 

7 Lees, op. cit., p. 119. 

8 Op. cit. 

® A. L. Kroeber, Romance History and Glotto- 
chronology, Lg. 34.454-457 (1958), p. 457. 
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Elsewhere I have critically evaluated the 
basis of glottochronology and pointed to a 
number of unresolved questions.'® Despite 
such limitations, it is still striking that 
Hattori’s study of Japanese dialects,"' the 
Sjobergs’ study of Dravidian Kannada’ 
(when the retention-rate per millenium is 
examined), and Samarrai’s study of Arabic 
dialects should all fit into the range of Lees’ 
original 13 control cases. The tendency of 
basic vocabulary to be replaced at a regular 
rate continues to enjoy preponderant 
empirical support. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


CLASSIFICATION OF KrowAa Nouns 
WiuiiamM R. MERRIFIELD 


Wonderly, Gibson, and Kirk' have set 
up four classes of Kiowa nouns on the basis 
of implicit categories? relative to distribution 
with the noun suffix {-gd} and the demon- 
stratives é:- near and éy- remote. Since all 
nouns may occur as objects of verbs, and 
since the number categories into which the 
nouns fall according to distribution with the 
noun suffix (viz. singular, dual, plural, and 
inverse) are also reflected in the choice of 
the verb prefix, nouns may also be classified 
by their distribution as object within the 
same clause with a verb bearing a prefix 
indicating one of these four number-cate- 
gories for object. Such a classification rela- 
tive to distribution with verbs yields the 
same classes as set up by WGK with the 


10). H. Hymes, The Strategy of Lexicostatis- 
tics, Current Anthropology (in press). 

Shiro Hattori, On the Method of Glotto- 
chronology and the Time-Depth of Proto-Japa- 
nese, Gengo Kenkyu, nos. 22, 23, pp. 29-77 (1953). 

12 Swadesh, Some Limitations of Diffusional 
Change in Vocabulary, AA 58.301-306 (1956). 

1 Wonderly, Gibson, and Kirk, Number in 
Kiowa, IJAL 20.1-7 (1954), hereafter referred to 
as WGK. 

*The concept of implicit categories as pre- 
sented here was first presented by Hermann Asch- 
mann and William L. Wonderly in their article 
Affixes and Implicit Categories in Totonac Verb 
Inflection, IJAL 18.130-145 (1952). 
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further defining of their class II into two 
subclasses. We are also able to reevaluate 
and more clearly define the implicit cate- 
gories assigned to each class. 

Class I nouns were defined by WGK 
according to their distribution with noun 
suffix {-g5} inverse as ‘containing an implicit 
meaning of dual/singular; this is designated 
the Basic... number of the class I stem.’ 
An analysis of the distribution of these 
nouns as objects of verbs yields the same 
classification since the selection of the verb 
prefix indicates singular, dual, and inverse 
object when the nouns of this class occur as 
singular, dual, and plural object respec- 
tively. For example, when a class I noun 
occurs as a third person singular object as 
in the phrase n§- bd gya-k$-téhd-gya I cat 
I-it-bought, the prefix gya- is selected which 
signals first person singular agent and basic 
singular object. Further, when a class I 
noun occurs as a third person dual object as 
in the phrase n§- bd nén-k$-téhd-gya 
I cats I-two-of-them-bought, the prefix nén- 
which signals first person singular agent 
and dual object is selected. Finally, when a 
class I noun occurs as a third person plural 
object as in the phrase n$- bad-dd dé-k}- 
téhi-gya I cats I-them-bought, the prefix 
dé- is selected which signals first person 
singular agent and inverse object (note 
also inverse suffix -d3‘ on b&d cat). 

Class II nouns were defined as basic 
dual/plural by WGK. This class must be 
subdivided into two subclasses according 
to distribution with verbs. 

A class II* is determined by selection of 
verb prefixes which mark these nouns as 
inverse, dual, and plural objects when they 
occur as singular, dual, and plural objects 
respectively. These stems may be described 


* The suffix {-g5} may occur on both nouns and 
demonstratives and is analyzed as the same 
morpheme marking ‘inverse number; i.e. it inverts 
the basic number to the categories not implicit in 
the stem. Thus it changes the dual/singular of 
class I to plural, and the dual/plural basic number 
of class II to singular’ (WGK pg. 2f). 

‘ an allomorph of {-g)}. 
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as basic dual/plural (as previously defined). 
eg. &'dd dé-hé-gya stick I-it-got (with in- 
verse suffix -dd on 4° sticks), 4° nén-hd-gya 
sticks I-two-of-them-got, and 4° gyat-hi-gya 
sticks I-them-got (three or more). 

A class II> is determined by selection of 
verb prefixes which mark these nouns as 
inverse, dual, and singular objects when 
they occur as singular, dual, and plural 
objects respectively. These nouns may be 
described as basic dual/collective plural; 
collective plural being defined as ‘three or 
more items marked by the verb prefix as a 
unit,’ eg. h§--gyé dé-hi-gya gun I-tt-got 
(with inverse suffix -gyA on h$- guns), hé- 
nén-hd-gya guns I-two-of-them-got, and hé- 
gya-hi-gya guns I-tt-got. 

Class III nouns were defined as basic 
dual according to distribution with noun 
suffix {-g3} znverse. An analysis of the dis- 
tribution of these nouns with verb prefixes 
causes us to re-define class III nouns as 
basic dual + collective plural. These nouns 
occur with verbs with prefixes which mark 
them as inverse or dual objects when they 
occur as singular or dual objects respec- 
tively as in 4l3-bd dé-hi-gya apple I-it-got 
(with inverse suffix -bd on 4l3 apples) and 
413 nén-hi-gya apples I-two-of-them-got. 
When they occur as plural objects, they 
may be marked by noun suffix {-gd} inverse 
along with the prefix on the verb in two 
formally different ways: they may be 
marked as inverse objects as in 4l3-bd dé- 
hé-gya apples I-them-got (three or more), 
or they may be marked as basic singular 
objects as in 413 gya-hi-gya apples I-it-got. 

Class IV nouns were classified as basic 
dual/singular/plural since they never occur 
with noun suffix {-g3} inverse. Class IV was 
tentatively subdivided into three subclasses 
by WGK on the basis of distribution within 
the same clause with verbs. We are now able 
to verify this tentative subelassification 
and assign distinct implicit categories to 
each subclass. 

A Class IV* is determined by selection of 
verb prefixes which mark these nouns as 
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singular, dual, and plural objects when they 


occur as singular, dual, and plural objects - 


respectively. These nouns may then be con- 
sidered basic dual/singular/plural (as pre- 
viously defined). e.g. c?6 gya-k§ stone 
I-it-brought, c?6 nén-k§ stones I-two-of- 
them-brought, and c?6 gyat-k$ stones I-them- 
brought (three or more). 

A Class IV> is determined by a selection 
of verb prefixes which mark these nouns as 
singular, dual, and singular objects when 
they occur as singular, dual, and plural 
objects respectively. These nouns may then 
be considered basic dual/singular/collec- 
tive plural. e.g. 16° gya-hé-gya house I-it-got, 
té: nén-hi-gy&i houses I-two-of-them-got, 
and té: gya-hi-gya houses I-it-got. 

A Class IV¢ is determined by a selection 
of verb prefixes which mark these nouns as 
plural objects when they occur as singular, 
dual, or plural objects. I term the implicit 
category of these stems as distributive 
plural where perhaps even a single item is 
looked upon as having several constituent 
parts.® E.g. kit gyat-hé-gya& books I-one-or- 
more-of-them-got. 

Since the classification of nouns based 
upon distribution with verb prefixes divides 
WGK’s class II into two subclasses, I list 
below their class II nouns as subdivided 
into the two subclasses. All other nouns as 
listed by WGK remain in their respective 
classes. 5 

Class II* nouns are: 5lp*4- ribbons, ayp?ie 
potatoes, dydé leaves, t*}-sé- bones, 4° sticks, 
t64dé matches, mc?4y papers, Ak*j- flowers, 
dé: seeds, pé- beads, 26° arrows, 4dk*dy 
bores, bimk*dy, sacks, s6l onions, k?d4l 
dishes. 


5 In a word like kt book in view of the fact that 
the word also means marking, painting, etc. it is 
conceivable to the speaker of English that there 
might be reference to a number of marks or some- 
thing to that effect when referring to a book. This 
type of reference is also conceivable in the word 
k?6lp*4 necklace (which is made up of long bone 
beads), but in other words like hdlda dress and 
t?6-gya shirt it is not so apparent what the plural 
significance might be. 
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Class II nouns are: palha: bows, 4° trees, 
médnsé6'dé bracelets, p'da'té balls, dnsé feet, 
h$: guns, c?0° feathers, kdbot boats, k?ép 
mountains, c&t doors, kita: pencils, é-tal 
corn, t?4y sheets. 

It is interesting to note that the ambiguity 
which a noun may have when standing alone 
with demonstratives is in many cases 
resolved when it occurs with a verb. For 
example, a class I noun has an ambiguous 
basic number of dual/singular. Also some 
of the plural person-number categories of 
verb prefixes are ambiguous as to dual and 
plural. These ambiguities in both nouns and 
verb prefixes are mutually resolved when 
the nouns occur as referents with verbs. 
This can be illustrated by the class I noun 
pa'bi brother in the following expressions: 
4m gd 4-pabi m$-gép you and your-brother 
(du/sg) I-you-two-hit, 4m gd 4-pa-bi bi-gép 
you and your-brother (du/sg) I-you-all-hit 
(i.e. I hit you and your two brothers), 4m 
gd 4-pa-bi-dp bé-gép you and your-brothers 
(pl) I-you-all-hit (ie. I hit you and your 
three or more brothers). 

SuMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 


An ErymMo.oey ror ‘PipGIn’’ 
Davin KLEINECKE 


The word ‘pidgin’, now used almost ex- 
clusively in the compound ‘Pidgin English’, 
is traditionally etymologized as a corruption 
of “business” created by the non-English 
speakers of Chinese Trade Pidgin.! Robert 
A. Hall is clearly disturbed by the phonetics 
involved in this derivation and suggests an 
intermediate form like ‘bishness’.? This note 
is intended to call attention to an almost 
certain early use of the word (in the West 
Indies!) and -its derivation from America. 

In 1605 Captain Charles Leigh planted a 
colony at the mouth of the Oyapock River 
(today the boundary between Brazil and 
French Guiana). There the colonists found 
a frequently visited Indian community 

1 The Oxford English Dictionary. Oxford, 1933. 


* Hall, Robert A. Hands Off Pidgin English. 
Sidney, 1955. 
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dominated by Yayos (Cariban speakers) 
and including Lokonos (that is, true 
Arawaks) and Shebayos (probably also 
Arawakan, but of an entirely different sub- 
stock).? The Yayos, who may be the original 
inhabitants of Trinidad, had led the group 
eastward about 1600; the old inhabitants of 
the Oyapock basin—Arracaries, Marraons, 
etc.—had withdrawn inland, unfriendly 
but not at war. As usual the colonists impor- 
tuned the Indians for supplies; ultimately, 
however, according to the Relation of Master 
John Wilson,‘ the colonists suffered “great 
want of victuals, for that the Pidians could 
not at all times provide them that they 
wanted.” 

If Master Wilson had written ‘Indians’ 
instead of ‘“Pidians’” the sentence just 
quoted would not have been out of the 
ordinary; but the unique word ‘‘Pidians” 
appears. The meaning is clear enough to 
show that ‘“Pidians’” is meant for a cover 
term for the Oyapock Indians. Now, in 
western Guiana ‘-pidian’ is a recognized 
element in some tribal names, for example: 
Mapidian, Tarapidian, Wapishana, etc. 
This shows that the citation is not a mis- 
print and that the meaning ‘derived from 
context is reasonable. The aboriginal ety- 
mology of “pidian” cannot be traced in the 
present state of South American Indian 
historical linguistics; but because other 
American terms used by Wilson—maipure 
tapir, for example—seem to be Cariban, 
“pidian” is probably a Yayo word meaning 
people. 

The colony failed in 1606, but the Oyapock 
community was visited again and again 
until about 1650 when it vanished. After 
this we hear of a tribe (not mentioned 
before) on the middle Oyapock called 
Piriouns®; the people, and the name, seem 
to have moved inland. 


3 de Goeje, C. H. Nouvel Examen des Langues 
des Antilles. JSAP 31 (1939). 

‘Purchas, Samuel. Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
First ‘edition, 1625. 

5 Lombard, Aimé. Recherches sur les tribus 
indiennes. JSAP 20 (1928). 
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Even though it is inferential the rest of 
the history of the word seems to be straight- 
forward. It must have been carried from the 
West to the East Indies by English sailors; 
the India trade was just beginning in 1606. 
At the time the word “pidgin” probably 
meant something like native who is willing 
to trade. Its history for the next two cen- 
turies is undocumented but it must have 
been retained in the China Trade Pidgin 
until it reappeared about 1850. It is possible 
that Wilson intended the word to be pro- 
nounced ‘pigeon’; in any case the phonetic 
development of the middle consonant is a 
frequent one patalleled by “Indian” and 
“Injun”, for example.® 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


6 Jespersen, Otto. A Modern English Grammar. 
Heidelberg, 1922. 


Nore on St. Francis NOMENCLATURE 
Gorpon M. Day 


In Swanton’s tribal synonymy! the 
Abenakis’ name for themselves was given 
as “Alnfnbal,” which was said to mean 
Indians or men. Swanton? was quoting 
Mooney and Thomas,’ whose authority is 
given as Vassal.‘ The pertinent part of 
Vassal’s statement in full is: “Aln&nbai 
Menahan—Indian Island. An island in the 
River St. Francis belonging to the Indians 
and called by the Canadians ‘Isle Ronde,’ 
Round Island, from its shape. ‘Menahan,’ 
island; ‘Alnénbai,’ word used by the Abe- 
nakis to designate all the members of the 
tribe-taken as a whole, a community, a 
people.” 


1 John R. Swanton, The Indian Tribes of North 
America, BAE Bull. 145, (Washington, 1953), p. 
13. 

? Swanton, Indian Tribes, p. 3. 

3 James Mooney and Cyrus Thomas, ‘‘Abnaki,’’ 
in Handbook of American Indians North of Mex- 
ico, ed. F. W. Hodge, BAE Bull. 30, (Washington, 
1907, 1910), pt. 1, pp. 2-6. 

‘H. Vassal, Letter, Canada Department of 
Indian Affairs, Ann. Rept. for 1884, (Ottawa, 

1885), pt. 1, pp. 26-31. 
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This is incorrect. Vassal’s information 


was obtained from the St. Francis Indians, 


whose Agent he was, and in the St. Francis 
dialect alngb4ymenahén® means both Jn- 
dian’s island and Indians’ island. menahan 
is indeed island. alngbé is an Indian, not 
specifically an Abenaki Indian. -y- is a 
possessive affix, and the form alngbdy is 
never used alone. It is apparent that Vassal 
either misunderstood his informants or 
attempted to extrapolate from their data. 
A tribe of Indians is often rendered simply 
by alnogb4k Indians. For example, elicit 
there is a tribe of Indians over there, and you 
may obtain alngb4k ni odayn4 Indians 
there they are; a large tribe of Indians may 
obtain msalék alngb&ék many Indians. More 
specific designation of the tribe or the band 
employs the root moka-, for example, 
mékawinnéd a member of the band; méka- 
winnodk members of the band; mokdwiga- 
wzik the band’s cows; mokA&wimenahan 
the band’s island. Reference to the band’s 
reservation constitutes an exception to this 
usage. One might compose mok4wiki the 
band’s land, but it is not used. The common 
expression is keddékind our land. These 
terms designate an ethnic group, not a 
temporary gathering. A gathering for social 
or political purposes, an assembly, is maah- 
ln. For example, maahlén wadzi pamego- 
mék a gathering for a dance; maahldn 
wadzi klozimék people gathered for talking; 
maahlén wadzi podawazimék a council, 
group for talking things over. nyon& méwiwi 
we all together, all of us is a general term. 
The St. Francis Indians now call them- 
selves wobanaki, Abenaki, plural wobana- 
kidk, and they admit under the name all 
Indians whose language they understand 
easily. All agree in including the Penobscots 
and the Indians of Becancour. They dis- 
tinguish themselves from these other Abe- 
nakis by such expressions as wobanakidk 
odzi odinak Abenakis from the viilage (of 
St. Francis); odziaik odénak those from the 


5 Gordon M. Day, field notes recorded in 1958. 
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village; and wobanakidk y6é odzi Abenakis 
from here. 

By the above I intend to say only that 
there is no such independent form in the 
St. Francis dialect as alngbay; that alngbé 
now means simply Indian, not Abenaki; 
that to specify a band or people one must 
employ the root moka-; and that the Abe- 
nakis of St. Francis now call themselves 
wobanakidk. I do not mean to say that the 
Abenakis may not at one time have used 
alngbék as their tribal name nor that the 
name Abenaki may not have been applied 
originally by a neighboring tribe. These 
questions and the etymology of Abenaki 
have puzzled many modern scholars and 
deserve discussion beyond the scope of this 
note. 

DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


Tue Dirrusion or SomE SOUTHWESTERN 
Worps FOR Cat 


HERBERT J. LANDAR 


Glossed as cat are Navaho ‘mési, ‘médsi,} 
Hopi mé:sa,? Zuni mu:sa,’ Keresan mis,‘ 
Tewa mii-sa®,® Taos m)usi-?'ina,® all presum- 


1From my field notes, recorded during work 
with the Southwest Project in Comparative 
Psycholinguistics, 1955-56; /’/ before a syllable 
indicates strong stress. 

2 Charles F. Voegelin and Florence M. Voegelin, 
Hopi domains, IJAL 23.19 (Mem. 14, 1957); cf. 
Frederick J. Dockstader, Spanish loanwords in 
Hopi; a preliminary checklist, IJAL 21.159 (1955): 
Second Mesa miisa (/ii/ [ce:] ?), from Spanish 
miza. 


3 Stanley Newman, Zuni dictionary, IJAL 24.32 , 


(Pt. II, 1958); mu:sa has penultimate strong 
stress. 

‘Robert F. Spencer, Spanish loanwords in 
Keresan, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
3.141 (1947); Spencer doubts that mt‘s is from 
Spanish micho. 

5 Edward P. Dozier, Two examples of linguistic 
acculturation: the Yaqui of Sonora and Arizona 
and the Tewa of New Mexico, Lg. 32.154 (1956): 
miti‘sa* from English pussy by way of Spanish 
musa, musi. 

* George L. Trager, An outline of Taos gram- 
mar, in Harry Hoijer, ed., Linguistic structures of 
native America, Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology 6 (1946), p. 216. 
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ably with morphemes borrowed after Euro- 
pean colonization. These forms confront one 
with a problem in diffusion; they might 
involve borrowing from Spanish or from 
English, either directly or by way of one or 
more Indian languages. 

Accepting two assumptions, one can 
practically dismiss the possibility of any 
borrowing from Spanish: (1) words borrowed 
by the languages in question: involved pho- 
netic substitutions, with use of native 
phones as similar as possible phonetically to 
foreign phones’; (2) Navaho did not borrow 
borrow Spanish miso puss, which then 
underwent vocalic metathesis. 

Spanish dictionaries list gato cat, and 
micho, micha, mizo, miza puss. I assume for 
the sake of argument that these words bore 
penultimate strong stress, and that for Rio 
Grande Spanish of the 17th century and 
later ch represents some kind of [é], z some 
kind of [s].2 In terms of Hopi phonetics, 
miso, mfsa, mito, mfiéa could be borrowed 
without outlandish substitutions; I doubt 
the substitution of mé:s- for mis- (ef. Hopi 
mihi night, mf:si he’s aroused), with a con- 
version for example of misa into a Hopi 
mé‘sa, to Spanish ears an absurd mdsa 
moose. Similarly, Zuni speakers, with mi- 
and mi:- sequences (cf. mi corn ear, milh 
thousand < Spanish mil’), and intervocalic 
s, ss and é (ef. pasi sleeve, mossi be boss, 
ma: chiyali:ta  ruby-throated bluebird"), 
would hardly make mu:sa from any of the 
Spanish forms. Nor need Keresan speakers 
have resorted to u: for Spanish { (cf. ?owi-8p 
bishop < Spanish obispo," sandi-? water- 
melon < Spanish sandia™“). And speakers of 
Tewa and Taos also could have borrowed 
mfisa with minor phonetic substitutions; cf. 


7 Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language (1933), p. 
446. 

8 Cf. Dozier, p. 154. 

® Voegelin, p. 24 (A 10.1), p. 28 (B 1.2). 

10 Newman, p. 31. 

11 Thid., p. 93. 

12 Thid., p. 30. 

13 Spencer, p. 137. 

4 Thid., p. 141. 
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Tewa paloma* pigeon < Spanish paléma, 
pui's?-71? radish,® Taos myuoya?'ana steer, 
oz < Spanish buey.’* (The strongest argu- 
ment that confronts Spanish mtsa pussy 
as a loan from English, even supposing that 
the stem took a masculine -o and a feminine 
-a suffix through analogical change, is that 
one would expect Spanish ptisa not misa.) 

The assumption that Navaho ‘mési cat 
is a metathesized form of Spanish miso 
puss finds support first in the fact that 
Navaho m is rare,!” and second in the fact 
that m in inherited words probably occurs 
only before the reflex of Proto-Apachean 
*a8 On the other hand, the assumption 
loses support when faced with the rarity of 
Navaho metathesis. I know only one case, 
and it involves consonants not vowels: di 
sé coh peach (di '36 berry, -coh big), with 
a metathesized variant 3i’décoh heard 
occasionally in eastern Navaho country.” 
I prefer not to accept the second assumption. 

Even if Navaho ‘mési cat (with a nasal- 
ized variant ‘mdési perhaps by progressive 
assimilation) is not from Spanish mfso puss, 
the Navaho forms may have been borrowed 
by one or more Southwestern languages, for 
the Pueblos, hostile to things Spanish,?° 
could be expected to favor Indian as against 
Spanish loanwords. Note that Taos m,ysi-?! 
ina ({mysi} ‘cat’ + {-?ina} ‘absolute 

16 Dozier, p. 154, p. 153; cf. p. 156. 

16 Trager, p. 191. 

17 See Robert W. Young and William Morgan, 
The Navaho language (1943), pp. 143-144; Berard 
Haile, A stem vocabulary of the Navaho language 
(1950), pp. 71-74. 

18 Tentatively, I think that Proto-Apachean *a 
occurred with and without nasalization, high 
pitch, strong stress, and length, and that it re- 
mains in Navaho: Proto-Apachean *-m4:s roll 
(an object) > Proto-Western Apachean *-m&:s > 
Navaho -mé's; cf. San Carlos, Chiricahua, Mes- 
calero, Kiowa Apache -m4:s. (Attested forms are 
from Harry Hoijer, The southern Athapaskan 
languages, AA 40.76 [1938].) 

19 Also heard: an assimilated 3i’36‘ coh. (/‘/ 
indicates medium stress.) 

20 Dozier, pp. 148, 150-152: speakers of Tewa 


avoid Spanish loanwords; of Taos, Spanish and 
English loanwords. 
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singular’) has y; if the initial morpheme was . 


borrowed by speakers of Taos” it probably 
was patterned on Navaho ‘mési. Navaho 
/o/ is a high back vowel with an allophonic 
range that includes [u], and while progres- 
sive assimilation is possible in Taos no less 
than in Navaho, I prefer Taos myysi- < 
Navaho ‘mési. 

Clear now, I think, is the complexity of 
this problem, whose solution in any form 
has to be couched in qualifications. One 
might argue for example that the initial 
syllable of Zuni mu:sa was borrowed by 
Navaho with the addition of an {-{}-suffix 
(/hi/ after vowels, /i/ elsewhere), meaning 
something like the one that; this suffix occurs 
in some animal names, for example gal 
"béhi cottontail rabbit (‘gah rabbii, ti'ba 
it is gray). But one would have to explain 
why the Navaho form is ‘mésf rather than 
‘mé:si. In short, facile statements concerning 
the diffusion of Spanish and English words 
for cat in the Southwest are risky if not rash. 
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Abnaki 272f. 

Achomawi-Atsugewi, 197 

Acoma, 147f. 

Adai, 197 

Aguacatec, 49 

Algonkian, 275 

Algonquian, 16, 21, 42, 43, 138, 189 
Algonquian (Central), 16f., 42, 90f. 
Algonquian (Eastern), 188 
Algonquian (Proto-Central), 16f., 42 
Amuzgo, 55, 56, 57 

Apache, 273 

Araucanian, 177f., 191f. 

Arawak, 134, 271, 276 
Arawak-Carib, 195f. 

Atakapa, 57, 197 

Athabascan, 59 

Athapascan, 273 

Athapaskan, 268 

Aztec, 222 

Baborigame, 222 

Basque*, 32 


~ Beothuk, 198 


Biloxi, 197 

Caddoan, 197 

Cahita, 56 

Cahuilla, 72, 116 

Carib, 63, 65, 134, 191f., 271 
Carib (Black), 63, 191f. 
Carib (Island), 44, 62, 134, 137, 190f., 205 
Catawba, 198° 

Caxcan, 56 

Chatino, 56f. 

Chehalis, 8f., 90f., 154f., 293f. 
Cherokee, 198 

Chibchan, 57 


1This index lists chiefly American Indian 
languages. (those listed from other areas, as NE 
Asia, are followed by an asterisk); the numbers 
refer to pages in Volume 25 of IJAL. Numbers fol- 
lowed by f. indicate that the language is mentioned 
not only on the page given, but also in the follow- 
ing pages of the same article or review; so also, if 
the language forms the main topic of the article or 
review, it is indexed by title page reference, 
with f. 
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Chimakuan, 198 
Chimariko, 197 
Chinantec, 55, 57 
Chinook, 41 

Chiricahua, 273 
Chitimacha, 197 

Chol, 49, 138, 275 
Chontal, 44f., 55, 56 
Chontal-Comecrudo, 57 
Chukchee*, 32f., 105f. 
Chukchee (Proto)*, 33 
Coeur d’Alene 8f., 90f., 155f., 239f. 
Colville, 245 
Comanche, 116, 202 
Comanche-Jemez, 57 
Comecrudo, 56f., 198 
Comox, 239f. 

Coos, 136, 198 

Cora, 56, 119, 222 
Cora-Huichol, 221 
Costanoan, 67, 198 
Cotoname, 56, 198 
Cree, 41f. 

Crow, 135, 209 
Cuchillon, 68 
Cuicateco, 55f. 
Delaware, 17, 188 
Dominican, 63f., 191f., 195f. 
Eskimo, 254 

Eskimo (Greenlandic), 254 
Fox, 21 

Gilyak*, 32 

Gosiute, 202 

Haida, 197 

Hochon, 68 

Hokan, 59 
Hokan-Coahuiltecan, 57 
Hopi, 1, 117, 125, 147, 221, 273 
Hopi-Tewa, 1 
Huambisa, 275 
Huasteco, 44, 48f. 
Huave, 55, 57 

Huave (Oto), 57 
Huchin, 68 

Huichol, 56, 62, 221f. 
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Huiliche, 177f. 

Hupa, 59 

Iroquoian, 198, 202, 217 
Izalco, 121 

Jicaque, 57 

Jicaque (Chontal), 57 
Juchillon, 68 

Juichun, 68 

Kalispel, 8f., 90f., 154f., 239f. 
Kamchadal*, 32f., 105f. 
Kamchadal (Proto)*, 33, 107 
Karina, 191, 193f., 196 
Karkin, 68 

Kato, 59 

Kawaiisu, 233f. 

Keres, 147, 148, 273 

Ket*, 32 

Kickapoo, 19, 21 

Kiowa, 168f., 198, 269f., 273. 
Kiowa-Tanoan, 57 

Klamath, 198 

Koryak*, 32f., 105f. 

Koryak (Proto)*, 33 
Kurilian Ainu*, 34 

Kutenai, 209 

Lokono 134, 191f., 195f., 271 
Luravetlan*, 32 

Maidu, 136 

Manguean, 57 

Manguean (Oto), 55, 57f. 
Matlapa, 275 

Mayan, 44f., 205, 217, 275 
Mayan (Yucatec), 48f., 52, 57 
Mazahua, 228 

Mazahua (Otomf), 221 
Mazatec, 56, 81f., 139f., 205, 275 
Mazatec (Huautla), 139 
Mescayapan, 120 

Mescalero, 274 

Miami, 16 

Milpa Alta, 222 

Misquito, 57 

Misupa, 57 

Miwok, 67f., 198 

Mixe, 56f. 

Mixtec, 55f. 

Modae, 198 

Moluche, 177 


Mono 233f. 

Mono-Kawaiisu, 233f. 

Moquelumnan, 197 

Nahua, 55f. 

Nahua-Rama, 57 

Nahuatl, 114, 138, 197, 221, 222, 222, 275, 
276 

Navaho, 41, 125f., 203f., 273, 273, 274, 274 

Numic, 233 

Oaxaca, 54f. 

Ocaina, 59 

Ocaina (Huitato), 59, 61 

Ojibwa, 217 

Otakapa, 57 

Otomi-Pamean, 57 

Outchioun, 68 

Paleosiberian*, 32f., 105f. 

Panamint, 202 

Papago, 56, 221, 222 

Papago (Pima), 117 

Paiute (Northern), 56, 114 

Paiute (Southern), 115 

Paviotso, 202 

Pehwenche, 1771. 

Penutian, 57, 59, 136 

Peruvian, 221 

Picunche, 177f. 

Pima Bajo, 114, 117 

Piman, 114, 118, 197, 222, 222 

Pipil, 114, 121 

Piro (Arawak), 276 

Pochutla, 56, 120 

Pochutla Nahua, 56 

Pocomchi, 49, 205 

Pomo, 197 

Popoluca, 56f. 

Proto-Apachean, 274, 274 

Proto-Western Apachean, 274 

Ritwan, 42 

Saclan, 67 

Salish, 8f., 90f., 154f., 197f., 239f. 

San Carlos, 274 

Santa Clara, 68 

Sauk, 21 

Sedanka*, 33 

Seri, 57 

Shasta, 197 

Shawnee, 16f., 22f., 97f., 125 
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Shebayos, 271 

Shoshone, 115f., 197f., 202, 233 
Shoshone (Plateau), 114 
Sierra, 67 

Siouan, 197f. 

Siuslaw, 198 

Snoqualmie, 8f., 90f., 154f. 
Sonoran, 221 

Southern Paiute, 222, 233, 233 
Spokan, 245 

Suisun, 68 

Swahili*, 200 

Tagalog*, 199f. 

Taino, 192 

Takelma, 136, 198 

Tanoan, 1, 147, 197, 222 
Taos, 273, 273, 274, 274, 274 
Tarahumara, 119 

Tarasco, 57 

Tecoxquin, 56 

Tepecano, 118, 221, 222 
Tepehuan, 222 


Tepehuan, (Uto-Aztecan) 221, 276 


Tepoztlan, 222 

Tetelcingo, 199 

Tewa, 1, 75f., 273, 273, 273, 274 
Tibetan*, 32 

Tillamook, «.., 90f., 155f., 239f. 
Timucua, 198 

Tiwa, 222 

Tlalocan, 138 

Tlinkit, 197 

Tojalabal, 49 

Tonkawa, 57, 198, 275 

Toreva, 222 

Totonacan, 57, 269 

Trique, 55f. 

Tsimsian, 57 

Tiibatulabal, 116, 207f., 222 


Tunica, 198 

Tupian, 134 

Tzeltal, 49 

Tzotzil, 48f. 

Umpqua (Lower), 198 

Uralic*, 32 

Ute, 115, 233 

Uto-Aztecan, 56f., 114f., 147, 221, 222, 
222, 222 

Utschiun, 68 

Varohio, 114, 119 

Vincentian, 63, 67, 191, 195f. 

Wailaki, 59 

Wakashan, 197f. 

Washo, 198 

Wintu, 136 

Wintu-Maiduan, 57 

Wishram, 41 

Wishram Chinook, 178 

Wiyot, 41f. 

Xajrjuzovo*, 33 

Yakona, 198 

Yaqui, 222, 273 

Yaqui (Mayo), 118 

Yawelmani, 136 

Yayo, 271 

Yokuts, 209 

Yucatec, 48, 52, 275 

Yukaghir*, 32 

Yuki, 59 

Yuman, 197 

Yurok, 42, 138 

Zacapoaxtla, 120 

Zapotecan, 56f. 

Zapotecan (Oto), 57f. 

Zapotec (Isthmus), 56 

Zoque, 44, 56 

Zuni, 147, 273, 273, 273, 274 











